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Best way to back up a bright idea 


Look what happens when a rugmaker tends to his 
knitting. Yes, this is a knitted carpet—but it’s made so 
expertly that it has the look, feel and wear of con- 
siderably more expensive woven carpeting. 


How is this possible? It’s due—in large part—to the 
backing, for the looser construction of knitted carpets 
demands a backing material of superior tuft-lock and 
fiber-binding characteristics. And these are the major 
reasons why one of the country’s leading carpetmakers 
chose a combination of CHEMIGUM LATEX and PLIOvIC 





Chemigu Pliovic 


LATEX to back up its bright, new knitted line. 


Other benefits of the backing include dimensional 
stability, excellent body, good color stability and non- 
skid properties. Moreover, it’s easy to compound and 
apply, processes well and is permanent—thanks pri- 
marily to the CHEMIGUM LATEX. 


Need a better backing for your bright ideas? CHEMI- 
GUM LATEX may well be the answer. For full details, 
write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. A-9415, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 





~T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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telephone for the person who takes a 
lot of calls, or makes a lot of calls 


More than a new product, the Call 
Director is a new concept in telephone 
design and service—the most advanced, 
flexible phone ever offered to business. 


The modern, space-saving Call Di- 
rector provides fast, easy handling of 
outside and interoffice calls plus spe- 
cial features to fit your office com- 
munication needs. With the touch of 
a push button you can 


* Connect with other office telephones 
* Set up interoffice conference calls 


The Bell System announces 


the ||| directo 


This is the new push-button office 





e “Add-on” other office extensions to 
incoming calls. 

The Call Director comes in two 
models, One provides up to 30 push 
buttons for any combination of fea- 
tures. A smaller model handles up to 
18 push buttons. Attractively styled, 
in ivory, beige, green or gray. 

Its many advanced features make 
the Call Director the ideal telephone 
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for busy executives, for secretaries or 
clerks who answer for a number of 
people—for anyone in business who 
makes or takes a lot of calls. 


Get all the facts on how the Call 
Director can improve your com- 
munications. Call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. There's 
no obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“Carter's Carded Specialties sell faster in 
BLISTER PACKAGING 
OF CELANESE ACETATE” 


says William M. Fletcher, Sa/es Manager 
The Carter’s ink Company 





“Protect ... guard against pilferage . . . keep merohandise factory-fresh . . . 
create impulse buying by self-selling”—these are the reasons The Carter’s Ink 
Company uses Celanese Acetate for blister packaging of their ink specialties. 


“Ready for counter action, faster turnover, and tie-in sales,” adds 

Carter’s, of these hard-selling displays that utilize the gleaming transparency, 
and the proper strength, rigidity, toughness, and economical 

formability of sparkling Celanese Acetate. 

You, too, will find that Celanese Acetate sheet can create sales—and create 
economies, all the way from your production line to consumer. It can 
meet all the requirements of a mass-productior thermoforming operation | 

(as many as five blisters a second, 300 packs a minute, have been 

formed of Celanese Acetate in a typical packaging operation). If you are 

now using or considering blister packaging, it will pay you in more ways 
than one to investigate Celanese Acetate. Write Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastics Division, Department 128-A, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2. N. J. 
Celanese® 


CC PePannecae plastics 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Export Sales: Amce! Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Stock Ratings 


Dear Sir: 

Since our eompeny's stock 
shows up as one of the examples 
illustrated in the article Is the 
Stock Worth Its Price? [BW 
Nov.22’58,p127] it gives me a rea- 
son to suggest some thoughts on 
this subject. Management, of 
course, cannot either comment on 
or try to influence what the se- 
curity investing public pays for its 
stock. However, this article deals 
as much with a system for measur- 
ing the efficiency of capital as with 
price, and the results obtained 
from invested capital is a proper 
subject for management comment 

In the case of our particular 
company, I would imagine that 
the analysis of our conditions dur- 
ing the 1947-51 base period leaves 
out the important fact that we were 
then a quite different kind of steel 
producer than we were in 1957 
The article states that new com 
panies cannot be analyzed by the 
formula. Does the same limitation 
apply to an old company trans- 
formed, in effect, into a new one 
by large capital expenditures that 
did not happen before or during 
the formula’s 1947-51 base—but 
after that base period? Further, | 
would guess the formula does not 
recognize the nature or extent of 
our profit disruption due to new 
construction and breaking-in prob- 
lems during our 1957 operations 
or the fact that the new equipment 
on which we have spent millions 
of dollars in the last several years 
has just now begun to yield the 
payback for which the money was 
spent. 

I hold no brief for or against 
the formula of Reader Gumperz 
and his group. I would guess they 
would be the first to say that no 
set rule can be applied universally 
as a means of accurate measure 
ment of every company’s perform 
ance. 

N. P. VEEDER 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD & PRES. 
GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 
GRANITE CITY, ILL. 


Fuller Definition 


Dear Sir: 

Industry’s Count of Wood Pre- 
fab Houses Tops Government's 
Definition Does It [BW—Dec.27 
*58,p28]. 

A good headline but we think 
the differences in definition deserve 
a fuller explanation. The Building 
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CARING FOR WAXED FLOORS IS... 


It wares ars ct cleaus! 


REDUCES THE FREQUENCY 


Sanax was developed to permit frequent 
cleaning of waxed floors without washing 
away the finish .. . and to eliminate waste in 
wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with 
a wax base, Sanax not only quickly removes 
dirt, oil, and grease, but leaves a thin film of 
wax. In fact, regular use of Sanax to 
machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors 
actually prolongs the life of the finish, and 
thereby reduces refinishing costs on a year- 
to-year basis. Like all Finnell Fast-Acting 
Cleansers, Sanax is designed for the greater 
speed of machine-scrubbing, and works as 
effectually in a Combination Scrubber-Vac 
as in a Conventional Scrubber-Polisher. 
And because Sanax is processed from pure 
vegetable oils, it’s safe for all floors. 


Find out how you can simplify and reduce 
the cost of caring for waxed floors. There's 
a Finnell Floor Specialist nearby to help you 
choose the waxes and cleansers that are ex- 
actly right for your 
needs. Finnell manu- 
A 100 Series factures a complete 
General-Purpose line, so you can de- 
Slaeels pend on unbiased ad- 
11, 13, 15. 18” vice. In fact, Finnell 
makes everything 
for floor care! 





FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 
Power Scrubbing aad Polishing VWWachines 





OF REFINISHING 


Sanar 


WAX 
CLEANER 











@ A mild liquid wax-soap 
for machine-scrubbing 
or damp-mopping 
waxed floors 


@ Leaves a lustrous anti- 
skid protective finish 


@ Highly concentrated .. . 
economical to use 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Iac., 3801 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 








Materials Div. count includes only 
U.S. producers of wood prefab- 
ricated dwellings. .. . 

The large difference between 
BMD’s count and the Home Man- 
ufacturers Assn. estimate for 1957 
is due chiefly to the following: 

(1) HMA includes several Ca- 
nadian producers. 

(2) HMA includes “pre-cut- 
ters” (BMD did not include 5,800 
“pre-cut” dwellings in the pub- 
lished data because of our defini- 
tion). 

(3) HMA may include build- 
ings other than dwellings. 

(4) HMA includes a few metal 
prefabs. This really confuses us 
because we were unable to find a 
single producer of an all-metal 
dwelling in 1957. 

(5) HMA has found producers 
in states where we found none. On 
the other hand HMA did not find 
nearly as much production in the 
key state of Indiana as we did. 

(6) HMA’s figure is an esti- 
mate. Reports received were 
blown up “to take into account 
production of non-reporting com- 
panies.” How HMA arrived at the 
estimate for the non-respondents 
we don’t know. But HMA’s 93,500 
units in 1957 is way out of line 
with BMD’s 57,800 and House and 
Homes 62,700. 

SIDNEY GERTLER 
BUILDING MATERIALS DIV. 
U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wrong Trade 


Dear Sir: 

In the interest of accuracy, we 
would like to call to your attention 
a factual error in the article head- 
lined Waste King Expects Cribben 
and Sexton to Say “Yes” to Merger 
Proposal [BW—Dec.20°58,p52]. 

The last paragraph of this story 
states that “Cribben and Sexton 
holders will get one share of Waste 
King and $12.50 cash for each 
share of C&S.” 

Actually—according to the peti- 
tion filed by Waste King with the 
California Div. of Corporations— 
Waste King will offer one share of 
its common stock and $12.50 for 
each two shares of C&S common. 

BERTRAM GIVEN 
PRESIDENT 
WASTE KING CORP. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor. 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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New missile 


On a surface-to-surface tactical 
missile, wings that fold back are a 
big advantage. They make trans- 
portation easier and permit use of 
launching sites hitherto inaccessible. 

In designing fold-back wings for 
the new Mace missile, Martin Com- 
pany engineers decided to aim for a 
new high in combining extreme ac- 
curacy with lower cost machining. 
The problem centered on the fixtures 
which hinge the wings to the missile 
body. 

Ordinarily, each fixture would be 
forged as a single piece and pain- 
stakingly uae —en operation 
requiring much hand work. To avoid 





hits mark before launching 


this, each fitting was forged in two 
sections, with emphasis on contour- 
ing. Then the mating surfaces were 
slab-milled to the required thickness. 
One Gardner-Denver “‘Airfeedrill’”’® 
fixture drilled eight *4” bolt holes 
for joining the halves; while another 
drilled splice and hinge-attaching 
holes. The engineers scored a bull’s- 
eye in reducing time and costs. 


In missiles or mining, construction 
or petroleum, Gardner-Denver, now 
celebrating its 100th year, con- 
stantly hits the mark in helping to 
find new and better ways of doing 
things. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), Ltd., 14 Curity Avenue, Toronto 16, Ontario 


Fold-back wings of new Mace missile presented deli 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 

































Gardner-Denver *‘Airfeedrill’’ fixture 
machines holes that join right and left 
wing panels of Mace missile. 









President Harvey Gaylord, 
right, discusses with Roger M. 
Cox the Scott Wiper Survey 
that led to impressive savings 
at Bell Helicopter Corporation. 
(Without obligation, Scott will 
provide a survey of your plant 
to see whether your wiper costs 
can be reduced.) 


Low unit cost of Scott Wipers provides econ- 
omical engine clean-up for after-flight inspec- 
tion. With a box of Scott Wipers beside the 
work station, employees save time formerly 
lost in tracking down fresh cloth wipers. 


Because they’re white, Scott Wipers 
make it easy to detect imperfections 
when inspecting precision work. Scott 
Wipers eliminate the laundering expense 
of rags. 


High wet-strength Scott Wipers wipe 
away oil and chips at gear grinders 
and other machines without tearing. 
Since they’re disposed of as used, 
there’s little chance of imbedded 
chips scratching the worker. 


At identification-number stamping 
operation, absorbent Scott Wipers 
quickly remove smudges from 
work piece and operator’s hands. 
Scott Wipers leave no lint. 















Mr. Roger M. Cox, Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds, 
Bell Helicopter Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas, 
buys Scott Wipers because: 


“By changing from baled rags to Scott Wipers, 
Bell Helicopter is saving $10,000 a year” 
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I'd like to see Send 24-page 


your new 15- 
minute John 





Cameron Swayze documentary film, 
“Paper in Industry.” (Shows how 
leading firms across the country use 
modern wiping methods to lower 


operating costs, speed output and 
improve employee safety.) 










I'd like to arrange a 20-minuie 
in-plant demonstration that would 
bring my foremen up to date on 
the latest techniques for wiping 
efficiency. 


SCOTT PAPER 








illustrated book- 
let, “‘Industrial 
Wiping—an area where costs can 
be cut!” (Describes the modern 
methods of determining wiping 
costs and controlling them through 
vaiue analysis and programming— 
shows how to save money now 
being lost with haphazard wiping 
methods.) 





I’m interested in complete case 
histories of wiping programs in the 
following industries: 


(_] Aviation {-] Machinery 

[_} Chemical [| Metals 

(_} Electrical {_] Petroleum 

_] Food [_] Transportation 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Department BW-91, Front and Market Streets, Chester, Pennsylvania 





Send the Scott Wiper Cost Survey 
—a simple form that analyzes the 
exact cost of my present wiping 
program. 


Please see that | receive—without cost or obligation—the wiper information checked above. 


Name 





Title 





Company 
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Low-cost way fo 
modern accounting methods 


ROYAL MCBEE GENERAL 
RECORDS POSTER 


Simplifies your payables, receivables, payroll — 


as well as other important accounting jobs 


Here, in just a single compact device, you'll find 
everything you require to simplify—and mech- 
anize—your accounting. Flexibly, economically, 
without specialized personnel. The new Royal 
McBee General Records Poster eliminates re- 
petitive writing—can slash your paper-handling 
costs by 60%. With greatest speed and accu- 
racy. In small and medium-sized firms...in 
larger, decentralized companies, too. 


Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative will be glad to demonstrate the 
new General Records Poster—as well as other 
Royal McBee machines and methods for cutting 
automation down to size. Phone him, or write 
Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing 
Division, Port Chester, N. Y., for illustrated 
brochure 8-533. 


ROYAL M‘BEE: ¢2tz processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 














DON’T SWEAT IT OUT AGAIN! 


install Westinghouse air conditioning now! 


Selling by the sweat of the brow went out with the 
bustle. Today, proper air conditioning is part of profit- 
able selling. Surveys prove a comfortable customer is a 
spending customer. Westinghouse air conditioning can 
boost volume as much as 31%. It shuts out dust, dirt 
and grime. Cleaning, painting, redecorating costs drop 
—stay low. 


Plan for More Profit With Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning. Save by installing now! 


Call your local Westinghouse Air Conditioning Specialist 

Let him look over your building. He’s a professional — 

trained and experienced to engineer, install and service 
the proper system for your business. Ask for the new 
booklet, Businessman’s Guide 
to Air Conditioning. Or write: 
Dept. B-1, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Air Condi- 
tioning Division, P.O. Box 510, 
Staunton, Va. 


See the Yellow Pages 
for the name of your loca! 
Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning 
Specialist 


vou CAN BE SURE...1F Westinghouse mon, SERTINgHOWE wwenLE omUoEsr Annas eHow 





U.S. Shor-Kwik 
inflatable 
dunnage by 
U.S. Rubber Co. 
uses 

Wellington Sears 


12 


nylon fabric. | 











Fabric helps protect cargo 




















with cushions of air 


Unoccupied box-car space can cause costly 
damage to goods in transit. This space 
must be controlled by “dunnage,” usually 
consisting of elaborate blocking, bracing 
and strapping, to keep cargo from shifting 
or breaking loose. 

These days, rigid bracing is being re- 
placed more and more by new inflatable 
dunnage. Bags made of a neoprene-coated 
nylon fabric, enclosing a butyl rubber air 
chamber, are placed in position and inflated. 
They hold cargo firmly yet resiliently. This 
method is fast and cheap. Inflatable dun- 


nage reduces cargo handling costs, cuts 
down damage claims considerably. It de- 
flates easily for return shipment. 

Once again, as in so many of the recent 
new developments in rubber and plastics, 
Wellington Sears provides the fabric. It 
is another important example of how this 
company continues to add to its record of 
textile service to industry for more than 
a century. This experience is yours to call 
on for help in solving your fabric prob- 
lems. For free copy of “Fabrics Plus?’ write 
Department C-1 


WELLINGTON SEARS _.... 


A > v 
> a 
FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 8 
For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and many other Industries "Ox rt 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Atlanta + Boston + Chicago « Dallas « Detroit « Los Angeles « Philadelphia +» San Francisco « St. Louis 











Thousands 


have sent for these 


*4n Answer to Worker Tension’ 
and 


“How Muzak Affects Profits” 


UZAK CORPORATION’S TWO INFORMATIVE BOOK- 

e Lets have been the starting point for worth- 

while payroll savings for many types of factories, 

plants, offices, and banks. Offered singly, they have 

been requested by thousands of top management men. 

Now your request will be promptly filled for compli- 
mentary copies of both: 


1. — “AN ANSWER TO WORKER TENSION” 
“The tense, emotionally-upset 25%, of the industrial 
labor force,” estimates Newsweek, editorially, “costs 
industry 3 billion dollars each year.” 

“An Answer to Worker Tension” is a scientific re- 
port on this management problem. It details how 
Muzak relieves tension, lessens fatigue, reduces mis- 
takes, cuts down idle talk, and eases friction. It charts 
the effects of Muzak in reducing errors of verifier- 
operations 40.2% at one of the world’s largest insurance 
companies; describes the four unique features that en- 
able Muzak to succeed where ordinary work-music 
fails; shows how Muzak creates and transmits its in- 
comparable treasury of functional work-music. 

2. — “HOW MUZAK AFFECTS PROFITS” 

How much can Muzak save your company? An 
answer is suggested in the booklet, “How Muzak 
Affects Profits.” The three independently conducted 





SOCORRO RHEE HERE EEE EE SEE EEES 










case-history studies included in it are (to the best of our 
knowledge) the first statistically reliable management 
engineering studies that measure actual savings re- 
sulting from environmental changes in work areas. 

For example, Case-History No. 1 describes the 
Muzak test study made at Prentice-Hall, Inc., Pub- 
lishers. The result: a net savings of $4,482.40 a year 
in just one department — after the modest cost of the 
Muzak service was deducted. Case-History No. 2 tells 
how typing errors were reduced 38.6%, at Lever Brothers 
Company. Case-History No. 3 reviews a 53% decrease 
in employee turnover as one of a number of Muzak 
benefits during a nine-month test at Eastern Air Lines. 


Both Booklets Yours Free 
Without Obligation 


There isn’t room here to cover the wide range of 
cost-cutting benefits available through Muzak, the 
diversity of management problems it can solve, or the 
highly. advanced techniques used in making the case- 
history studies. These facts are certain to interest any- 
one concerned with more profitable methods of busi- 
ness operation. Both booklets are now available to 
you. Simply mail the coupon — of course without 
any further obligation. Muzak Corporation, Dept. 11, 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


COCO OEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEE EHE HEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE TEETH ES EEE EHEHEEEEH EES 





MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 11, 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklets — “An 
Answer to Worker Tension” and “How Muzak Affects Profits.” 
We are especially interested in: 
© Reducing Absenteeism and Labor Turnover 
0 Lessening Friction Among Employees 


0 Increasing Productivity Per Worker 
O Reducing Errors 


NAME... .cccccccccccccccvvevesessseevscesece eersccee EE ee ere ee 
TYPE OF BUSINESS. ....ccccccececessesseses eee eeeeeees BOD. GP BREPEVERS... ce weed ctccecsceces 
STREET... cevccceces eee e reese eseeseses eeeee eres eoreesececcces Ce eesetetescccccocer 
CITY «.0.0.0:0:0:0.6:66040-9.06.0b.s 0.2 010.0 05.010 00000600 6S050 26 haielen DONE «00 STATE. ccccseccccrcccceess 
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0 CHECK HERE IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A MUZAK TRIAL TEST. 





1800-Ton-per-Hour Dravo Unloader 
in operation at 

Pennsylvania Railroad’s 

Greenwich Point, Philadelphia, 

Ore Unloader Pier 


Square D Field Engineering Service is available through : 
more than one hundred Square D offices, backed by an interna- 
tional network of over 1000 authorized electrical distributors and 
17 plants in the United States, Canada, Mexico and England 


Executive Offices +« 6060 Rivard Street, Detroit 11, Michigan 


EC&M HEAVY INDUSTRY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT...NOW A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 








| 
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is distributed and controlled... 





22: TON BITES! 


Everything about this ore unloader is big...and it does 
a big job with amazing speed. Powered through 20 
motors ranging in sizes up to 800 HP, it takes 22'4 
tons of ore from a ship’s hold on an average cycle 
handling time of 45 seconds! 

Electrical control equipment does a big job, too, in 
putting this unloader through its paces. And there’s 
a lot of it. Hoist control, trolley control, bridge control 
brakes. All of it is EC&M* 


*EC«&M electrical products for industry’s big, tough jobs 
are manufactured by The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
a division of the Square D Company 





Here is an example of EC&M’s control and engineering service in 
action. These ECe&M control panels are mounted in the machinery 
room, 100 feet above ground level, along with generators which sup- 
ply pc power for unloader motors. EC&M is geared to supply the 
complete job including rotating machinery for adjustable voltage 
and constant potential drives. 


Photos courtesy Dravo Corporation, Elliott Company, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
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A Cele ine 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

CONTROL CENTERS 

CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 

HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS 

LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
LIGHTING CONTROL — LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 

METER MOUNTINGS 

MOTOR STARTERS 

PRESS CONTROL 

PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
PUSHBUTTONS 

RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
RESISTORS 

SAFETY SWITCHES 

SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 

STEEL MILL CONTROL 
SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
TIMERS 

VOLTAGE TESTERS 

WELDER CONTROL 
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YOU'RE JUDGED BY your printing 


The successful businessman — especially the 
businessman who deals directly with customers 
and prospects — takes great care in his personal 
appearance. It’s a way of showing respect for 
others — and a way of winning respect, and suc- 
cess, in return. Such a businessman also demands 
“good grooming”’ in the booklets his company sends 
out. He wants quality booklets that not only catch 
the eye but win respect for the company as well. 





A good printer can give you quality re- 
sults. He knows how to make your printing look 
better, sell harder. One of the ways he achieves 
superior results is to use Warren’s Papers. He 
knows each grade of Warren’s papers represents 
the high standards of one of America’s most re- 
spected paper manufacturers. He gets better re- 
sults with Warren’s — and so do you. §. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


: printing papers 
make a 
good impression 











/t pays fo cal/ in New Departure... 
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Automatic Carriage Photo: courtesy IBM Corporation 
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Accounting machine manufacturer ups 
performance, cuts costs with Ify bearings 











Small cross sectional draw- 

ings of bearings for restricted 

space applications. They are 
ilable from stand 





a d pro- 
duction with bore sizes from 
Ye” to 1¥”. 


A prominent business machine manufacturer was looking for ways to improve 
performance and reduce production costs of an automatic accounting machine 
... and he contacted the man from New Departure. His N/D Sales Engineer 
helped in the redesigning of the machine’s automatic carriage dfive clutch 
gears. Four special bearings were replaced by four New Departure standard 
ball bearings with original quality of-the machine maintained. These bearings 
reduced parts costs to net a substantial yearly savings for the manufacturer! 
What's more, the manufacturer promises years of maintenance-free bearing 
operation . . . because New Departures are built to be forgotten! 

When it’s a question of improving performance and lowering production 
costs of your product, why not contact the man from New Departure? For 
more information write Department A-1, 


NE 





EPARTURE 





DIVISION OF GENERAL/MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN. 





NOTHING ROLLS L/KE A BALL 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. ¢ PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH « BUFFALO « INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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A new problem 


facing steel users today 


The danger of losing money by relaxing inventory controls 


When the slump set in last year, big inventories 
were one of the toughest problems for most 
companies. 

Now, as the economy swings back, these 
problems may seem to have disappeared. 
Actually, the problems of inventory cost and 
risk are always with us—just as much a threat 
to profit in good times as in bad. 

But with the urgency of strict economies re- 
duced, there is a very real danger that many 
companies will be caught off guard—a danger 
that recession-born practices will be abandoned 
as temporary emergency measures without 
carefu! enough analysis of their profit potential. 

For example, companies that modified their 
steel inventory policies to avoid long-term com- 
mitments found that many costs were reduced 
and their needs better served. By taking ad- 
vantage of the stocks offered by steel-service 
centers, these companies were able to release 
working capital for more productive purposes, 
free valuable storage space, reduce handling 
costs and lower scrap losses, insurance, taxes, etc. 


Proof in dollars and cents 
Those who carefully weighed all the advantages 
found reason for a permanent modification of 
their previous buying practices. They proved 
to themselves that they could and should rely 





much more heavily on steel-service centers be- 
cause it makes sense in dollars and cents. 

This conclusion is especially sound when you 
consider the unusually broad scope of Ryerson 
stocks and the speed and dependability of 
Ryerson services. Any kind, shape and size of 
steel can be shipped to you from Ryerson in a 
matter of hours. And your steel can be furnished 
in ready-to-use form, saving time and initial- 
cutting cost. You gain complete flexibility to 
meet quick shifts in production schedules. And 
you have the added assurance of getting steel 
of uniform, high quality—the unequalled de- 
pendability of Ryerson certified quality. 

Your Ryerson representative is well qualified 
to review the facts and help you get the maxi- 
mum value for your steel buying dollars. Ask 
him to analyze your requirements with you the 
next time he calls. 





What it costs to carry inventory 
IRON AGE magazine says: “‘A survey of eight 
plants shows that, for every $100 worth of ma- 
terials bought, the average yearly inventorying 
cost is $19.37.” 
Other authorities say the real cost of steel placed 
in inventory for extended future use may be as 
high as 40% more than the invoice price. 











RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <Q)» Steet Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy apd stainless steel —bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing —aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 
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Inventories will make the big difference between early 1959 and the 
same months last year. Stocks were declining rapidly a year ago; now manu- 
facturers are striving te keep them level with expanding output. 


There’s little mystery about the role of inventories in our economy. 
They, more than anything else, exaggerate the speed of the swings. 


When stocks are abuilding, they’re a truly dynamic factor. 


That’s the role they fill now, and the position they will occupy for 
several months to come. The dangers of a steel strike at midyear make this 
even more positive than it would ordinarily be. 


Ratio of inventory to goods shipped has declined sharply since last 
spring. That’s typical of a shift from recession to recovery—but the im- 
provement this time is a very striking one. 


Take the figures for manufacturers turning out durable goods. 


Their inventories were equivalent to 2% times their monthly shipments 
as recently as last May. Now the ratio is little more than 2 to 1—a shade 
lower even than in a vigorous period such as the spring of 1956. 


Manufacturers of durable goods now are shipping finished goods at a 
monthly rate almost a billion dollars higher than last April. 


Just keeping up with this 9% expansion in shipments requires the 
buying of a lot more materials and parts. But that’s only one aspect of it. 
New orders presage an even higher level of shipments for, of the two, they’ve 
gone up much the faster. 


That means still larger purchases just to hold even—not to mention a 
very natural desire to get a little bit ahead. 


New orders, after allowing for seasonal characteristics, have exceeded 
the value of shipments in five of the last six months (after running behind for 


18 months). And the excess of new orders in 1958’s final quarter was pretty 
substantial. 


The new orders booked by producers of durable goods now are $3-billion 
a month higher than last spring, a rise of almost 30%. 


Here’s another point to bear in mind in connection with inventories: 
Plants turning out nondurables (as well as those making durables) are likely 
to be building their stocks, at least to some extent. 


Softgoods shipments are getting back to their level in the 1956-57 peak 
months. Yet inventories are a billion dollars lower. 


Steel poses a special problem for inventory management. 


Pittsburgh feels—has felt for months—that a strike this summer is 
almost inevitable. This is a genuine belief, even though it may also be talked 
up for the good it can do sales. 


That may be stimulating output already. 
Operations have been rising fairly briskly in the last two weeks. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continue) 


BUSINESS WEEK Without a strike, the steel industry would have a lot more capacity than 
JAN. 10, 1959 is likely to be called upon this year in meeting demand. 





Even if there were to be a six-week strike, the industry could turn out 
the 115-million tons that is likely to be needed—and to do so would require 
only 90% operations, on average, in the other 104% months. 





This relatively comfortable position arises from the addition of 23- 
million tons of capacity in four years; the 1958 addition of 7-million tons 
brings the potential up to 147.6-million tons a year. 


User demand for aluminum this year can be expected to rise 15%, 
maybe as much as 20%. Thus takings by consuming industries might top 
1958’s 1%-million tons by as much as 250,000 tons. 


But this isn’t so gleaming as you might think. McGraw-Hill’s E&MJ 
Metal and Mineral Markets suggests that Uncle Sam’s stockpiling will be at 
least 275,000 tons below last year’s level. 


Over-all needs, on that basis, might even be less than in 1958. 


Aluminum production, at last report, was running at an annual rate 
of almost exactly 1.7-million tons. That represented a snapback of better 
than 20% from last summer’s low. However, it is fully 25% below esti- 
mated present U.S. capacity of 2.3-million tons a year. 


Several problems will continue to plague the aluminum people. 


¢ Russian Competition—Selling by the U.S.S.R. hasn’t been large, 
tonnagewise, but has tortured an already tender situation. 


¢ Canadian Pricing—Aluminium, Ltd., partly due to Russia’s pressure 
on world markets, has become a bull moose in quoting prices (and, as an 
exporter to the U.S., is keeping markets here on edge). 


¢ New Production—Ormet’s smelter with potential output of 180,000 
tons a year and Harvey’s 54,000 tonner started up during 1958. 


Profit margins won’t be to the liking of aluminum producers any time 
soon. Yet their product mix will be better. 


Increased sales to industry—mainly as alloys and fabricated products 
rather than virgin metal—will carry relatively long profits; that will help 
balance the smaller sales of low-profit ingot to the government. 


If you could take December sales at face value, you’d conclude the auto 
industry is heading for a solid 1959 sales year. Every General Motors divi- 
sion, for instance, reports dealer deliveries during month close to or at new 
records: Cadillac the best month in its history; Chevrolet off less than 1 per 
cent from its biggest December (in 1955). 


Many of these sales, of course, were catching up on orders placed weeks 
before when strikes had delayed production—but it’s still significant that the 
orders stayed solid when the dealers’ cars finally came through from the 
factories. And Chrysler’s Imperial, where production was not interrupted 
by strikes, was sailing along in the last days of December at the best sales 

20 pace of the year. 
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Things are different overseas today. World need for 
capital goods, the machinery and transport that help create 
wealth, is soaring. In 1957, U.S. exports in this field reached 
a new high of almost $6 billion. Do you have a place in this 
changing pattern of trade? Find out from the man who can 
do more for you overseas, your First National City banker. 


24-page booklet free. Write FNCB, Dept. 4C, 55 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS .. . SAFE . . . SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 


Why First Nationa! City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 73 in 25 countries. 
Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas. 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personal, 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities. 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city. 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for- 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St. 
Personalized Attention to collections, transfers, 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems. 
On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 
nearly 1,000 years service overseas, and a staf! 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 








GM Diesel makes industrial history WI 


all puTpOSe power || 


GM 

Truly 
the 
writi 


Combines 8 New Basic “V”’ and 





“in-line” Engines with its 
Proved “Jimmy” Diesel line 


To help industry fill its power needs, GM Diesel engi- 
neers have developed the most comprehensive power 
concept since they pioneered the small 2-cycle Diesel. 


Using only 3 cylinder sizes, they have more than 
doubled the number of basic engines— vastly increased 
the horsepower range—yet maintained the family 
relationship and parts interchangeability for which 
GM Diesels are famous. 

Each engine features the ultimate in compactness, 
light weight, high efficiency, durability and inexpensive 
maintenance. 

Basing their thinking on the design—and accomplish- 
ments—of the versatile and capable GM Series 71 
Diesel, GM Diesel engineers have created 8 new basic 


““V”’ and “‘in-line’’ engines which will add vastly ne 
power coverage to the present Series 71 and 110. 
First, the new Series 53 Diesel—comprising four bas 
““V”’ and “‘in-line’’ engines—is a smaller, more compac 
version of the famous “71.” 


Here, in the Series 53, are Diesels which cover t! 
lower horsepower ranges as never before. They bring 
new uses for Diesel power to farmers, boatowners and 
industrial users. 


Four new ‘‘V-71’’ engines complete the additions- 
widen the power range of the “‘in-line’’ 71 Series—set 
new standards for low weight and small size per hors¢e 
power. These ‘‘V-71’’ engines bring far more powe 
than ever before possible to the big brutes of the con 
struction, mining, petroleum, logging and marine in 
dustries—up to 1650 H.P. when turbocharged. 


Production has started and complete programming 
has been established on all new engines. Non-turbo- 
charged engines will be available first, followed later 
by Turbopower models to complete the power range 


And now, whatever you want a Diesel to do, there’s a 








‘y with a whole new concept in power- 


& 
. (20 TO 1650 H.P 
IN ONLY THRI 
CYLINDER SIZE 


e GM Diesel to do it for you—faster, better, at less cost. 
Truly, here is a whole new concept in Diesel power 
the All-Purpose Power Line. Get the full story by 
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STRAIN ! 


Less strain means more volume — fewer mistakes... 


iT PAYS TO MAKE TYPING EASIER! 


Easier typing is the design theme of the new Golden-Touch® Electric. 
New keyboard-slope eases the strain of holding hands up at the 
keys. Carriage-return bars for both hands ease all-day typing. 


Simple reverse tab eases statistical jobs. Specially shaped keys 
give girls an easier electric touch. 


GIVE YOUR LETTERS THAT “PRINTED” LOOK! 
No matter how typists touch the keys, every letter has that “printed” 
look. Stencils are sharply etched — carbons always crisp. And you 
choose your own distinctive type style. Call Underwood for a 


demonstration and facts on easy terms . . . See the Yellow Pages. 
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@ There’s a new climate on 
Capitol Hill—evidenced by the 
GOP revolt that put Charles 
Halleck (picture) into the House 
minority leadership. 


@ Both from restive Repub- 
licans and the Democrats, Pres. 
Eisenhower will face stiffening 
political opposition. 


@ The overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majority will be pushing 
for more spending on defense 
and welfare programs as... . 


Congress Takes Up 


The 86th Congress, primed for an 
attempt to turn the national course 
more toward the poktical left, con- 
vened this week for an acrimonious two- 
year stand. 

At the outset, the acrimony directly 
involves housekeeping problems thai at- 
tend the organization of every Congress. 
But it is symptomatic of conditions that 
likely will turn more acute and keep 
Washington in uproar until the 1960 
Presidential election. 

Pres. Eisenhower faces an overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic Congress that seems 
bent on going one way while the White 
House counsels another. As Eisenhower 
demands fiscal austerity and looks for 
ways to shrink federal government, the 


Congress confidently expects to vote big- 
ger defense and welfare programs. 

¢ Early Words—Even before Congress 
buckled down to work, influential 
Democrats had stepped out with brisk 
challenges to Eisenhower's views on 
defense, an area where heretofore they 
had probed only gingerly. 

Democratic leader Lyndon B. John- 
son is demanding a space and missile 
program to take the U.S. “farther and 
faster” than Eisenhower's $40.9-billion 
defense budget for fiscal 1960. Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), one of 
the younger but more effective members 
of the Armed Services Committee, de- 
nounced the White House for going 
“back to business-as-usual’’ while the 


the Cudgels 


Russians display new muscle by sending 
their Lunik past the moon and around 
the sun (page 28). 

On Wednesday, Johnson delivered 
the Democratic version of a State of 
the Union Message. He sees the Con 
gress with a mandate to lead the U.S 
into a “new era . . . its greatest age 
expansion, growth, and abundance.” HH. 
accused the Administration of “exalting 
the static.” 


|. Rebellious Republicans 


By no means all of Eisenhower's 
troubles with the 86th will originate 
with the Democrats. Republicans in 
Congress are severely split. Some of 
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the insurgent GOP members have all 
but publicly disavowed allegiance to 
Eisenhower as their party’s leader. The 


same election results that give. the 
Democrats their bustling confidence 
underlie their revolt against the en- 


trenched 
Louse 


Republican 
ind Senate 

Ihe insurgents—who prefer to be 
called “progressives” but who do not 
disown the shorter tag of “‘liberals’— 
fought for the minority leadership 
positions, mainly so that they could go 

gularly to the White House and press 


leadership in 


1 point of view. In substance, that 
iewpoint is this: Last November fore- 
tells another election disaster in 1960 


ss the 


ourse it 


unl party at least reverts to the 
followed in the middle 
of Eisenhower's Presidency. 
¢ House Success—The Republican re- 
It showed unexpected depth. In the 
House, rebels unhorsed Rep. Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts as 
the Republican leader—a cherished 
position he had held for 20  vears. 
Into the post went Rep. Charles Halleck 
f Indiana. Halleck scarcely qualifies 
liberal by current definition, but 
he owes his election to a group of young 
liberals 


vearts 


who first tried vainly to muster 
upport for one of their own and finally 
had to combine forces with moderates 
grown tired of the “old guard.” 

In the Senate, the GOP liberal re- 
olt failed to defeat Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen for the minority floor leader- 
hip. But liberals got one of their num- 
Kuchel of California, 

his position will give 
it the White House 


ber, ‘Thomas 
chosen as whip 


Kuchel entree 


ll. Ebullient Democrats 


Within the next week, party ma- 
chinery in both the House and Senate 
will begin a chore that’s tedious, impor- 
tant, and requires real diplomacy—par- 
celing out committee assignments. 
Wholesale realignment is necessary to 
reflect the Democratic numerical 
dominance. Who lands on what com- 
mittee will have a definite effect on the 
flavor of legislation that develops later. 
‘e War on Filibusters—It is optimistic, 
however, to expect much _ legislation 
very For one reason, the Senate, 
as of midweek, appeared headed in- 
evitably toward prolonged debate—per- 
haps two to three weeks—on a demand 
by a coalition of Democrats and liberal 
Republicans for a new anti-filibuster 
rule. Until this fight ends, Senate as- 
signments likely will not be completed. 

Publicly, Southern Democrats are 
resisting any idea of change. Privately, 
they are willing to accept a Lyndon 
Johnson compromise that would per- 
mit two-thirds of those present and vot- 
ing to stop a filibuster—instead of, as 
at present, two-thirds of the member- 
ship. But they are willing to accept this 


new 


soon. 
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only on condition that the Senate now 
officially establish, once and for all, 
the present informal assumption that 
it is a continuing body. 

¢ Continuing Rules—That assumption 
makes it much harder to amend the 
Senate rules. When a new Congress 
starts, every two years, the House auto- 
matically brings up all its rules of pro- 
cedure for a vote. But the Senate, be- 
cause only a third of its members are 
newly elected, continues its old rules 
unless they are specifically brought up 
for amendment. Thus, anv effort to 
amend the rules on limitation of de 
bate can be fought with a filibuster. 

The liberal coalition wants a rule 

making it possible to choke off debate 
upon a mere majority vote. Ultimately, 
the Johnson compromise—or something 
approximating it—probably will be the 
solution. But the liberals will bitterly 
resist any “continuing body” proviso, 
because it would interfere with future 
attempts further to change the rules. 
e Wait for 1960—There is one other 
reason why 1959 may not turn out to 
be a bumper legislative year. Some in- 
fluential Democrats are counseling that 
the wiser strategy is for the 86th Con- 
gress to make its big liberal push next 
vear, rather than in 1959. One Demo- 
crat explains it this way: 

“There’s some heat now, because of 
Eisenhower's talk about ‘radicals’ and 
‘spenders.’ A year from now, we'll be 
in a Presidential campaign, and it will 
be easier to make a defense against that 
kind of talk. Just for example, a lot 
of people are saving that, if we're going 
to really pass a school construction bill, 
it would be better to do it in 1960.” 
¢ Spending Pills—Nevertheless, the 
86th will in its first session push some 
bitter spending pills at Eisenhower. For 
one example, he probably will propose 
a $53-million bill for aid to chronically 
depressed areas. Democrats are primed 
to pass a bigger bill—probably about 
like the $280-million bill the President 
vetoed in 1958. With Lyndon John- 
son’s encouragement, the Democrats 
are also readv to be much more lavish 
than Eisenhower with federal money 
tor such things as airport construction, 
urban renewal, and housing. 

One of the high-priority bills on 
Johnson’s agenda is Sen. Mike Mon- 
roney’s five-vear, $575-million program 
for aid to airports—a victim of the 
Eisenhower veto in 1958. The 1959 
version calls for $100-million a_ vear 
for five years, plus a $75-million dis- 
cretionary fund for allocation any time 
the Administration sees need. Typifving 
the prevalent new attitude around the 
capital, a Democrat points out that 
the airport money will be available until 
obligated—“‘and if the Administration 
doesn’t want to spend it now; we say 
that’s all right. After 1960, a Demo- 
cratic Administration will.” 


Code of Ethics 


One result of Congres- 
sional probes seems sure to be 
a set of rules for doing busi- 
ness with U.S. agencies. 


Recommendations for new laws to 
prevent improper pressures on federal 
regulatory agencies are flying thick and 
fast in Washington. 

Ihe courts and agencies are 
still sorting through specific charges of 
improper activities turned up by Con- 
Now, 
in separate packages, two Congressional 
committees have released proposals for 


some 


gressional investigators last veat 


dealing with ethics in government and 
for bolstering the independence of the 
regulatory agencies 

and 
chances appear good for passage of at 
kind of code of conduct for 
doing business before government agen- 


Whatever finally emerges as law 
least some 


one thing seems clear: The whole 
subject of how the agencies are doing 


cies 


their jobs as industry regulators will get 
another going-over by the Democrats in 
Congress. 

Che first of the Congressional reports 
came from the special Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight, headed by 
Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.) 

e Harris’ Plan—The committee's major 
recommendations include 

e A code of ethics governing con- 
duct of commissioners, employees, and 
anyone appearing before a commission. 

e A law requiring that each and 
every contact made with a member o1 
employee of a commission on any case 

whether by a businessman, a member 
of Congress, a lawyer, or someone In an- 
other branch of government—be placed 
on the public record of the case. 

e Each commission should select 
its own chairman. The President now 
names chairmen. 

While Republican and Democratic 
committee members alike concurred in 
all the subcommittee legislation pro- 
posals, there’s no doubt many of the 
recommendations are controversial. Sev- 
eral Republican members also object 
that the report—particularly in touching 


on the Adams-Goldfine case—is slanted 
to put the Administration in a bad 
light. 


e Celler Plan—A broader code of ethics 
covering every federal employee is pro- 
posed in a staff report prepared for the 
House Judiciary Committee, headed by 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.). This code 
would permanently disqualify for gov- 
ernment service any worker who leaks 
secrets to interested private parties and 
would bar federal contracts or licenses 
to any company that violates the ethical 
code in seeking special favors. 
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FIRST ENCOUNTER-Soviet’s No. 2 man, 


Khrushchev's 


The second most powerful man in 
the Soviet Union arrived in the U.S. 
this week on an unprecedented visit. 
He is First Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, and he is fluttering U.S. 
diplomatic and official dovecotes as 
they have not been fluttered in years. 

Mikoyan arrived -in Washington 
Sunday to the accompaniment of an 
intense buzz of official and unofficial 
speculation that he was bringing dra- 
matic new proposals from Nikita 
Khrushchev for easing or even ending 
cold war tensions. 

At midweek, he left Washington for 
a cross-country, two-week tour, after 
talks with Secy. of State Dulles, Vice- 
Pres. Nixon, and a score of other high 
Administration, Congressional, and la- 
bor leaders, interlarded with energetic 
sightseeing and window shopping. 

Mikoyan is the Soviet Union’s No. | 
trade expert, but no one is sure yet 
whether the dapper little man whom 
Khrushchev calls “my Armenian rug 
dealer” has any big new proposals to 
sell this time. Both the full display of 
his diplomatic wares, if any, and any 
subsequent bargaining are now put off 
until Jan. 19, when Mikovan returns 
to Washington to see Pres. Eisenhower 
and other leaders. 

* Center of Attention—There are good 
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Anastas Mikoyan, has talk with Secy. Dulles, but saves cards for return to Washington. 


Wily Bargainer in U.S. 


reasons for the intense interest and 
curiosity that Mikovan has created in 
W ashington. To begin with, he is a 
highly intriguing person in his own 
right—as the only prominent “old 
Bolshevik” not only to survive suc- 
cessive purges but to emerge more pow- 
erful than ever. 

lhen he is the acknowledged No. 2 
man to Khrushchev. The commander- 
in-chief under Khrushchev of the Soviet 
bloc’s increasingly powerful economic 
offensive, he is the Soviet Union’s top 
trade policymaker. 

Personally, the 63-year-old Mikoyan 
crackles with the high-pressure energy 
characteristic of many little men. His 
swarthy, eagle-nosed face has a brood- 
ing look in repose, but there is a 
scarcely concealed impatience behind 
the impassivity. His face sparkles with 
sudden sardonic gaiety when he smiles, 
as he frequently does. 
¢ Quips and Curiosity—Mikoyan is a 
witty man, as he demonstrated once 
again in Washington. When Dulles, 
at their first meeting, commented on 
the near-freezing temperatures in Wash- 
ington, Mikoyan quipped: “Some peo- 
ple are saying that I brought the cold 
weather with me from Moscow, but 
the sun is shining and no one credits 
me with that.” 


[his kind of comeback goes 
the apocryphal remark of Khrushch 
about the man. ‘“Mikovan has 1 
friends,” the Khrushchev quot« 

“but he needs none—he has me.” 

Like Khrushchev, he is insatia 
curious about how things are don 
made. Since arriving here, he 
showed particular interest in the op 
tions of the U.S. mass-consumpt 
restaurants—perhaps recalling th¢ 
cess he scored in the late 1930s wit 
the introduction in the U.S.S.R 
American food-processing machin 
and automats. 
¢ Listener—and Trade Propagandist- 
Whatever secret diplomatic proposa 
this shrewd emissary of Khrushche\ 
have up his sleeve, one thing is clea 
At least one of his main objective 
the simple one of sounding out as man 
Americans as possible—at all levels but 
particularly in government, busin 
and labor—on their attitudes toward 
East-West tensions. 

On his tour across the country, busi 
nessmen are his particular targets, and 
he is painting an attractive picture of 
the business potential of expanding 
U.S.-Soviet trade. He may wind up 
making some specific offers to bu 
various types of U.S. machinery. But 
his pleas for expanded East-West trad 
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will be largely for propaganda effect. . 

For he knows better than anyone that Wh L k L ve 
the almost insuperable obstacle to ere U ni en S 
any immediate large-scale expansion of 


trade is the absence of big U.S. credits 
—which won’t be forthcoming in the 


























foreseeable future. Instrument payload 
¢ Tight Schedule—From Washington, 400-500 Ibs. 796.5 Ibs. 
Mikoyan was slated to fly to Cleveland 
to visit millionaire Cyrus Eaton, crusty How the 
advocate of closer U.S.-U.S.S.R. rela- id solid- % 
tions, and then to go to Chicago, De- Moon Rockets solid- fuel 
troit, San Francisco, and possibly Los fuel “4 
Angeles and Dallas before returning to Compare rocket rocket 
New York around Jan. 14. senesecees or 

In New York, Mikovan is slated to rockets 
talk to the Economics Club, the Coun- ’ a 
cil on Foreign Relations, and possibly solid- probably a 
the Committee for Economic Develop- fuel Thor gi 
ment—all influential business and pro- — slewe IRBM ue 
fessional groups—before schereial to down Instrument payload cosccccccocoes IRBM 
Washington for a final diplomatic codes 39.2 Ibs. 12.95 fhe, 46. eee ovnill 
round with Pres. Eisenhower and Secv. access Peat 
Dulles 
e Preview—In the talks so far, no dra- solid- = 5 
matic shifts in Soyiet cold war policy fuel modified 


have been revealed. But Dulles and 


rocket solid- 





cther officials who reviewed the world  ESSiSI eee fuel 
situation with him feel strengthened 
in several tentative conclusions they - Sergeants 


have been coming to 
g ni 
e Khrushchev still wants a sum- second 
mit conference with Eisenhower. stage 
¢ Soviet policy is veering toward of 
1 new period of putting morc stress on Vanguard 
peaceful co-existence, economic com- ccocsnanan 
petition, and increased East-West cul- Atl 
tural contacts 
e But there’s no ‘indication—at Jupiter ICBM 
least, Mikovan gave’ none—that the IRBM s 
Soviets have any intention of making 
iny major political concessions, or of 








T-2 
or T-4 











resolving anv basic cold war issues. In 
fact, their main goal in any negotiations 
will be to block the nuclear rearmament 
of West Germany. 

¢ Khrushchev will not push the 
Berlin crisis to the point of military “A aa 


action or war. He will go through with Take-off 500,000— 
his announced intention to end the thrust 150,000 Ibs. 165,000 Ibs. 400,000 Ibs. 1,000,000 ths 
’ fA . 


Soviet occupation of East Berlin within 
five months and turn over control of Atlas Moon 
\llied access to West Berlin to the Thor-Able Juno ll Rocket Lunik 
‘East German Communists. But he will 
keep the East Germans leashed and 
bar them from interfering with Allied 
trafic to Berlin. 
¢ Clouds on Summit—It’s not clear 
what sort of summit conference Mi- 
kovan has in mind, nor how far Khrush- 
chev would go to get one. He indicated 
| clearly that Khrushchev would prefer 
to meet with Eisenhower alone, but 
didn’t exclude the possibility of bring- 
ing in the chiefs of state of Britain, 
France, and possibly other countries. 
He suggested that a formal agenda 
might be dispensed with, hinted that 
Soviet resistance to controlled and in- 
spected disarmament might be softened 
either as a preliminary or a result of a 
summit conference. 
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There’s little doubt in the minds of 
most U.S. rocket experts that last 
week’s Russian Lunik firing was a 
thumping scientific victory. 

Regardless of what scientific informa- 
tion was acquired in the firing and how 
many unreported failures preceded it, 
this rocket launching exceeds anything 
the U.S. has yet accomplished. The 
giant Russian rocket, carrying almost 
800 Ib. of instruments, soared higher 
and farther and faster than any previous 
manmade object. ‘To escape from the 
earth’s gravitational pull, Lunik at one 
point attained a top velocity of 7 mi. 
per second. 

Its guidance failed to carry it as 
close to the moon as the Russians 
obviously had hoped. But even this 
fails to dim its scientific glory. With 
this shot, Russia moves out into inter- 
planetary space exploration. Although 
the U.S. will probably be only a matter 
of months behind, Russia, at the 
moment, is out in space all alone. 
¢ Enormous Thrust—From an immedi- 
ate military standpoint, however, the 
Lunik firing proves virtually nothing. 
It underlines—boldly—-many of the 
known factors about Soviet ICBM 
development. The base rocket used to 
fire Lunik was undoubtedly the T-2 or 
a later inprovement of the 1-2 (chart, 
left). This is the standard Russian 
ICBM-—the same rocket that was used to 
fire the first Soviet Sputnik in October, 
1957. From intelligence reports and 
its own performance record, it has been 
obvious that this rocket has tremendous 
thrust—almost all guesses place the 
potential at upward of 500,000 Ib. 
This compares to the 359,000 Ib. 
successfully chalked up by the Atlas, 
biggest U.S. missile that has been 
tested at full range. The obvious con- 
clusion of such a comparison is that 
Russia right now is considerably ahead 
of the U.S. in rocket propulsion de- 
velopment. 
¢ Better Guidance—But superiority in 
propulsion is not a prime consideration 
in ballistic missile development any 
longer. The range -of the Atlas, most 
military men now believe (BW—Dec.27 
’58,p18), has been developed to a point 
at which it, too, can be fired to drop 
a thermonuclear warhead of megaton 
power on any point of the earth’s 
surface. 

Moreover, compared to the Soviet 
a the Atlas has proved out vastly 

rE in its guidance system. If the 

as fired into orbit last December, 
had been fired into a ballistic trajectory, 
one Air Force expert claims it would 
have dropped within a mile of target. 
Guidance of the Lunik, on the other 
hand, in the past has appeared much 
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less accurate. If it was aimed to hit 
the moon (and most U.S. missile 
experts think it was), Lunik missed by 
4,600 mi. At burnout, therefore, it was 
about 3 degrees off course; on an inter- 
continental trajectory, it would have 
been 100 mi. off target. 

Of course, it’s not entirely reliable 
to speculate on the performance of an 
ICBM on the basis of its use in a 
multi-stage, jerry-rigged rocket such as 
the Lunik launching-rocket was. Much 
of its error could have been in the un- 
guided, later-firing stages. 
¢ U.S. Reaction—Minimizing Lunik’s 
military significance, experts say the 
U.S. could duplicate the Soviet feat 
in short order—with existing hardware— 
if it were really important from a 
military standpoint. 

Politicians in Washington are less 
temperate in their appraisal of the 
latest Russian missile triumph, how- 
ever. Typical is the reaction of Rep. 
John W. McCormack (D-Mass.), chair- 
man of the special House committee on 
astronautics and space exploration. Says 
McCormack: “The Soviet moon shot 
accentuates once again the impelling 
need for this country to push forward 
with intensity, with drive, and with 
consistency its program for the explora- 
tion of outer space.” 

Che Lunik is also providing Pentagon 
officials, already bristling under Admin- 
istration-imposed budget cuts for next 
year, with new ammunition to fight for 
more funds and the “greater sense of 
urgency” that has become the war cry 
of critics of current defense policy. 

But few officials anticipate much 
change in budget plans. The new 
budget, despite its meager increase for 
over-all defense spending, does already 
provide for accelerated ballistic missile 
production and space development. 
Lunik, most officials feel, strengthens 
the demand for more immediate atten- 
tion to space research—as against mili- 
tary spending. But it probably won’t 
succeed in getting much support. 
¢ Second Again—Politically, the reac- 
tion to the Soviet Lunik is much more 
of an imponderable. There’s little doubt 
that once the world is well into the 
Space Age, who fired the first rocket 
outside the earth’s gravitational field 
will have little importance. By then, 
superiority in interplanetary space ex- 
ploration will depend on things other 
than sheer potential in rocket propul- 
sion. The factors will be developments 
in many other lines of science—such as 
biology, psychology, chemistry, and solid 
state physics. 

However, right now, in the eyes of 
the world, the U.S. is second again. 
Best bet to ease the pressure along this 


U.S. in Leapfrog Race to Space 


line, some authorities feel, is the first 
of the U.S. Discoverer shots, planned 
for firing from Vandenberg Air Forc 
Base, Calif., sometime this weekend. 
Project Discoverer’s main object is to 
test equipment for space travel (BW 
Dec.13’58,p31), not to engage in spac 
research itself. The Aix. Force will 
attempt to fire satellites weighing up t 
10,000 Ib. into polar orbits, around th: 
world from north to south, in th 
noses of modified Thor IRBMs and 
Atlas ICBMs. Eventually, the Di 
coverer series will be broadened to in 
clude reconnaissance satellites and 
manned space craft. 

Even the first of these shots, if it 
successful, should be important in tern 
of world opinion. Not only are pola 
orbits more difficult to achieve than th 
equatorial orbits heretofore traveled b 
U.S. satellites, but for the first tim 
a Free World satellite will be flying « 
Soviet territory. The Air Force deni 
that it will attempt to place a mapping 
camera in the first Discoverer to b 
fired. But even if it doesn’t, there’s still 
the possibility that it could, if necessary 
use the Discoverer satellite shots to 
serve a useful military reconnaissanc 
mission, too. 

e Lunik’s Data—On the basis of ear! 
reports, U.S. scientists are skeptical 
about the usefulness of much of th 
information that Lunik might have 
been able to relay back to its Russian 
makers. ‘True, the equipment placed 
cn board was certainly much mor 
diverse than anything the U.S. has been 
able to get aloft. It was, the expert 
figure, probably pretty comparable in 
variety and weight to the package still 
circling the earth as Sputnik III. Heat 
both inside and outside the rocket 
casing, was recorded and reported back 
Some _ additional information about 
the intensity of radiation outside the 
earth’s atmosphere was undoubtedly 
obtained. And probably the Russians 
were able to acquire some usable data 
about the earth’s magnetic field, too 

But the moon couldn’t have been 
very successfully photographed, con 
sidering the speed at which Lunik was 
traveling and its distance from the 
moon when it raced past. Radio com 
munication with the first space vehicle 
was lost about 62 hours after take-off 
So whatever the Soviets learned, they 
learned in the first 24 days of its 
flight. 

Sums up one leading U.S. rocket 
expert: “The space race in the immedi 
ate months ahead is going to be much 
like a game of leapfrog. We can’t let 
our general tactics be swayed by the 
fact that the other fellow, for the 
moment, seems to be in front.” 
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Cuba rides along on tide of prosperity stemming 


1952 Batista, up-from-the-ranks general who won election as 1953-56 
president in 1940, regains power through an army-backed “ from big sugar exports and growing U.S. industrial 


coup. He installs supporters in key government positions, clamps investments. But on July 26, 1953, Fidel Castro leads abortive 


down on all opposition, begins expensive public works projects. attack on army barracks in Santiago, later flees to Mexico. 


1956 58 After storming ashore in eastern Cuba at head of 82-man rebel force, Castro wages campaign that gradually paralyzes 
island’s economy, thanks to smuggled arms, a sympathetic U.S. press, and increasing support of Cubans. 
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Fidel Castro, Cuba’s bearded, stub- 
born rebel leader, made good on an 
old promise last week. 

Just before the crucial sugar-grinding 
season was to begin, his rebel forces 
finally cracked Pres. Fulgencio Batista’s 
armor in a major battle at Santa Clara 
in central Cuba. Seeing this break- 
through and the possible collapse of 
his six-year-old regime (pictures), dicta- 
tor Batista fled during the early hours 
of New Year’s Day to sanctuary in a 
fellow dictator’s land—Trujillo’s Domin- 
ican Republic. 
¢ Supposing Victory—Castro’s sudden 
success caught both Batista followers 
and U.S. businessmen by surprise. 
Even Castro himself probably was 
stunned, for the moment, by his quick 
triumph. While he had nearly paralyzed 
the island’s economy, he had _ never 
quite pummeled Batista into submission 
militarily—in two years of hit-and-run 
fighting. 

For Batista, far shrewder and more 
experienced politically than Castro, was 
a deft strongman, holding power 
through Army loyalty, pavoffs to in 
fluential Cubans, and the island’s gen- 
cral economic prosperity. 

Yet most observers in Havana had 
seen that the end was coming for 
Batista. That was clear partly from the 
flight of capital out of Cuba just before 
Christmas. Three individual transac- 
tions of pesos into dollars totaled almost 
$l-million. Cuba’s central bank sud- 
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Castro Cleans the Cuban Slate 


denly had to clamp a $2,000 limit on 
peso-dollar exchanges to stop the out- 
flow. When _§ several of Batista’s 
children unexpectedly appeared in New 
York “for a vacation,” there was little 
doubt that the dictator was on his way 
out. 

Now, with the rebels in control and 
Castro-appointee Manuel Urrutia in- 
stalled as provisional president, Cuba 
is starting down a new road. The State 
Dept., repeatedly accused of favoritism 
toward Batista, is hurrying to back 
Castro’s government. It sees hope for 
a period of political stability in Cuba, 
even with rival rebel groups jockeying 
for power. 

Observers in Havana are more cau- 
tious. “Batista, Castro, and all that fight- 


ing have scared investors away,” said a 
Cuban businessman this week. “The 


government—for once—must work for, 
rather than against, the people.” 


|. How Business Fared 


Cuba is a small country—the size of 
Pennsylvania—with only 6.3-million peo- 
ple. But its rich resources and markets 
have lured an estimated $1-billion in 
U.S. investments. Eleven U.S. com- 
panies operate 30 sugar mills there and 
control roughly a third of the annual 
$800-million sugar crop. 

Many companies, such as American 
& Foreign Power, have seen revolutions 
come and go in Latin America. But 


On New Year’s Day, Batista flees from Cuba after army defeat at Santa 
Clara, and Castro’s rebels take over the capital city, Havana. 


few have seen a tiny group of rebels 
determinedly push a country into full 
scale war, as happened in Cuba. 

¢ Rebel Campaign—Village by villag 
Castro moved slowly from his eastern 
most stronghold in Oriente Provin 
toward the West, with his goal tl 
capital, Havana. Gradually, more and 
more U.S. companies came into | 
ever-widening ““war zone.” Mostly t 
publicize their cause, the rebels seve 
times kidnapped American busin 
men. In Havana itself, Castro m« 
sporadically cut power lines, to 
bombs into movie theaters, and int 
rupted truck deliveries. 

¢ Damages to Industry—Over the 
vear, the sugar industry suffered an 


mated $25-million in losses. Reb 
hardly damaged grinding mill 


they mpped up rail lines, attacked 
houses, and occasionally burned 
fields. They slapped a tax of 
per bag on the sugar harvest, collect 
as much as $700,000. Thev bottled 
transportation in and out of an est 
mated 80% of the island’s sugar p 
Hardest hit by Castro’s offensive 
Havana sugarmen—were the Cub 
American Sugar Co. (No. | produc: 
Manati Sugar Co., Punta Alegre Sus 
Sales Corp., and West Indies Su 
Corp. Still, if companies repair d 
age fast enough, this season’s hai 
may yet run higher than 1958's 
million Spanish long tons. 

Other companies, one way ot 


CASTRO (right) appoints Manuel Urrutia 


as provisional president until elections. 
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other, took a beating trom the fighting. 
Havana observers note that Consolidated 
Railways (about 80% U.S.-owned) the 


Lykes Lines, and United Fruit lost 
heavily. ‘The Texas Co. at one point 
threatened to stop drilling in Cuba. 
Cuban Electric Co. has slowed its five- 
vear, $146-million expansion program. 
¢ Public Works Stymied—Even Ba- 
tista’s own projects—the much _publi- 
cized “Obras de Presidente Batista”’ 
involving new roads and showy build- 
ings—began to flounder in_ recent 
months. While pumping $30-million 
into the “civic plaza” and other gov- 
crmment buildings in Havana this win- 
ter, Batista had to stop most public 
works projects elsewhere in the country. 
Ihe rebels picked their economic 
targets carefully. They controlled, but 
uever wholly crippled, the sugar har- 
vesting. ‘They stole vehicles and equip- 
ment from Moa Bay Mining Co.'s 
$75-million nickel-cobalt project- 
which will have a long-run value for 
the economy—but generally let con 
truction proceed as scheduled. 
¢ Deserted Casinos—Yect tourism, a 
»30-million business annually in_ nor- 
mal times, felt the impact of Castro. 
“It would take a miracle even now to 
bring the crowds of U.S. tourists back 
to Havana,” savs one hotel man. 
When Batista left last week, Havana 
mobs destroved the gambling casinos in 
six of Havana’s 13 main hotels. ‘That 
was partly because rebel groups linked 
Batista’s estimated $200-million for- 
tune with pavoffs from the casinos. 
Undoubtedlv, Castro will force casino 
operators such as Mever Lansky and 
Charlie (“The Blade’) ‘Tourine to go 
underground. Some U.S. racketeers 
alreadv have scurried from Havana for 
temporary cover in Miami.) But the 
rebel leaders may simply put gambling 
under government supervision, just as 
Puerto Rico took over casinos so that 
tourists could play the “most honest 
game in the world.” 


ll. Persistence Pays Off 


Since independence in 1898, Cuba 
rarely has had more than a taste of 
honest government or democracy. 

lake the past three decades: Pres. 
Machado plaved the tough dictator 
from 1926 to 1933. Then Batista, ris- 
ing swiftly from Army stenographer 
(where he gained easy access to top 
government information) to colonel, 
became the behind-the-scenes ruler un- 
til 1939. From 1940 to 1952, Batista, 
then Grau San Martin, and finally Prio 
Socarras ran duly elected, but mostly 
corrupt, governments. 
¢ No More Democracy—When Batista, 
running third in votes, staged a coup 
midway through the 1952 elections, he 
reversed the movement toward stable 
democracy. Yet, to stay in power, he 
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raised wages, talked up Cuban cco- 
nomic prosperity. He kept labor in his 
pocket through Eusebio Mujal, head 
of the tightly organized Confederation 
of Workers (1.2-million members). 
Though formally allowing Cuba’s 
20,000 Communists full freedom dur- 
ing his term in office, he made their 
activities illegal from 1952 onwards— 
and thus won Washington’s approval, 
with liberal military aid to go with it. 

Batista encouraged differences among 
the battling opposition groups—Prio’s 
revolutionary organization in Miami, 
Castro’s in Oriente, and other dissi- 
dents. He held the lovalty of Cuba’s 
estimated 35,000 soldiers and police. 
¢ Smuggling Through—Against these 
odds, Castro apparently counted on one 
thing: persistence. U.S. customs ofh- 
cials last vear confiscated around $250,- 
000 worth of guns and ammunition 
destined for Castro’s forces, but they 
were luckv—as one official says—‘‘to 
have caught 30% of the stuff going 
through Miami.” In all, Castro received 
as much as $3-million worth of arms 
from a variety of sources since last 
September. 

When U.S. authorities clamped 
down on rebels in Miami, Caracas be- 
came a_ secondary headquarters for 
money and arms. Caracas’ rich 
Cuban colony contributed liberally to 
Castro. When Batista and Trujillo co- 
operated in jamming rebel radio broad- 
casts, the Fidelistas in Caracas set up 
a powerful transmitter operating on 
six bands. These broadcasts were re 
laved all over Latin America. 

The manner in which Castro finally 
toppled Batista is fairly unique in re- 
cent Latin American history. He did 
not win by a general strike of workers 
in Havana; that failed to come off last 
April. He did not win by a coup or 
assassination; that also failed when at- 
tempted in March, 1957. He counted 
on the battlefield. At Santa Clara, 
important railhead in central Las Villas 
Province, Castro combined cunning 
guerilla tactics with the desertions of 
Batista soldiers to bring victory 
e Washington Shifts—Startled by Ba- 
tista’s unexpected downfall, the State 
Dept.—in a quick turnabout—made 
ready to recognize the new govern- 
ment. Still, many Cubans have built 
up considerable resentment against 
Washington, because of arms ship- 
ments to Batista under the military 
assistance program and the friendly at- 
titude of the U.S. Embassy in Havana 
toward Batista. 

Meanwhile, though the political sit- 
uation in Cuba is likely to be stormy 
in the months ahead, U.S. business- 
men are taking comfort from one thing: 
Castro, who two years ago was talking 
about “nationalizing” industry, now is 
denying any intention of planning to 
do so. 


Slum Suburbs... 


...can be avoided, says 
the Regional Plan Assn., but 
only if the suburbs cope with 
increasing population. 


If suburban apartments are not to 
become slums, suburban governments 
must be ready to provide the necessary 
services for their residents. ‘That’s the 
warning to suburban officials and tax- 
payers made this week by New York’s 
Regional Plan Assn. 

Its most recent study of residential 
construction in the three-state New 
York metropolitan area (New York, 
New Jersev, and Connecticut) showed 
a “surprising jump” in apartment con- 
struction—17,160 new authorized units 
during 1958's first half in the 22 coun- 
ties, against fewer than 11,000 in the 
year-ago period. Io RPA, the “most 
striking’’ increase took place in the in- 
ner ring of suburban counties. 
¢ Population Surge—It was this discov- 
ery that led the association, a private 
study group, to issue a warning that is 
relevant to suburbs of other metropoli- 
tan areas as well: “The challenge is one 
of maintaining high standards of com- 
munity development in the face of this 
shift to very much higher population 
densities.” 

Regional Plan’s point is this: Sub- 
urbs, traditionally areas of single-family 
homes, have made provision for only 
low-density population: The sudden 
growth that apartments bring puts great 
pressure on facilities such as streets, 
highways, parks, schools. If these are 
not ‘‘restructured”’ to take care of the 
influx, the suburban apartment areas 
will deteriorate into slums—the very 
kind of environment in the central city 
that the new apartment occupants had 
sought to flee. 

The association cited two alternatives 
to suburban slums. Both cost money: 

¢ One would be to enlarge schools, 
streets, and the like to cope with the 
apartment building boom, and also to 
build or extend mass transit. The as- 
sumption is that the bulk of the apart- 
ment residents would work in the 
central city. 

¢ The other would be to expand 
central city urban renewal programs on 
a scale not yet achieved—to raze urban 
slums faster than they are created and, 
thereby, to provide apartments closer 
to the places where most people work. 
This would ease the pressure on the 
suburbs, which could preserve their 
single-family home character. Apart- 
ments would be provided where they 
make more sense economically—in the 
city. 
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MAURICE STANS may get top White House post if reorganization plan is adopted. 


Overseer for White House Staff? 


Proposed changes call for new office to consolidate 
budget activities and other White House management func- 


tions. 


A reorganization of the White House 
staff to simplify and strengthen Presi- 
dential control over the vast machinery 
of government is in the works. 

Eisenhower is in favor of the broad 
outlines of the proposal, and some of 
the White House official involved have 
been notified that changes definitely 
will be made. 

However, essential parts of the plan— 
chiefly those involving a breakup of 
the Budget Bureau—would probably) 
require new legislation, and thus can 
not be effective for months. 

Leaders of the big Democratic major- 
ities in Congress em the power to 
block any request by Eisenhower. But 
traditionally, Congress likes to allow a 
President to run his executive office 
the way he sees fit, and approval is likely 
if Eisenhower adopts the plan. 
¢ Powerful Post—The plan calls for a 
powerful new position in the White 
House--that of director of an Office of 
Management. The present director of 
the Budget Bureau, Maurice H. Stans, 
is in line for the job. 

It would make Stans one of the top 
men in the Administration. The posi- 
tion would outrank most Cabinet posts, 
much as Sherman Adams outranked the 
Cabinet members as the Assistant to 
the President. 

Stans would have direct supervision of 
budget preparations, expenditures of 
funds, personnel policy, public works 
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Its director would outrank most Cabinet members. 


planning, preparation of legislation and 
activities aimed at more efficient govern- 
ment operations. It is also planned to 
give the office supervision of the General 
Services Administration. 

[he proposal is the work of Eisen- 
hower’s Committee on Government 
Reorganization, headed by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, now New York governor. 
Other members are Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Johns Hopkins 
University and the President's brother, 
and Arthur S. Flemming, Secy. of 
Health, Education & Welfare. 
¢ Need for Centralization—Ever since 
the executive responsibilities of the 
President began mushrooming under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, students of 
government have recognized the need 
for a strong, centralized management 
office in the White House. 

The first Hoover Commission, for 
example, recommended that a special 
department of administration be estab- 
lished to handle budgeting, personnel, 
and procurement. 

Most of the management functions of 
the President are now lodged in the 
Budget Bureau, but some functions— 
such as recruitment of personnel, civil 
works coordination and procurement— 
lie outside the bureau. In essence, the 
plan calls for elevating the head of the 
Budget Bureau to a position where he 
would oversee all these activities. 
¢ Proposed Setup—The director of the 


new Office of Management would have 
five divisions reporting to him: 

¢ A budget division would carry 
on the duties now performed by the 
Budget Bureau’s Office of Budget Re- 
view, headed by William F. McCand 
less. The office directs the preparation 
of the budget document sent by the 
President to Congress each year, and 
controls the rate at which actual feder 
expenditures can be made. McCandl« 
would continue to report to Stans 
Stans’ new role as management director 

¢ A management division would 
take over the functions of the present 
Office of Management & Organization 
now lodged in the Budget Bureau and 
headed by William F. Finan. It wou 
continue some of the studies begun b 
the Rockefeller committee. Ther« 
a possibility the Budget Bureau’s Off« 
of Accounting and its Office of Statisti 
cal Standards might be consolidate: 
with the new management division 

¢ A personnel division would 
clude the activities of Rocco C. Sici 
ano, new special assistant to Eisenhoy 
for personnel management. The n 
division would concentrate on the pro 
lem of relations between government 
policymakers and their civil service su 
ordinates. 

¢ A planning division would 
responsible for the work now done | 
Maj. Gen. John S. Bragdon (retired 
special assistant to Eisenhower in t 
field of public works. Bragdon dox 
not originate plans for federal publi 
works; this function lies with the operat 
ing agencies directly involved, such ; 
the Reclamation Bureau. But he gath 
ers information from state, local, 
federal agencies on their plans, and 
functions as a clearing house of gener 
public works information. 

¢ A legislative division would al 
sorb the present Office of Legislati 
Reference in the Budget Bureau 
plays a key role in developing the bil 
the Administration will support 
Congress, and advises the President on 
bills passed by Congress. There is ni 
intention, however, of placing th 
Congressional liaison Office of t 
White House, headed by Bryce N 
Harlow, in the legislative division. Ha 
low will continue to be the chief 
White House spokesman in dealing 
with lawmakers on legislation. 

The work of many White Hou 
officials would be affected by the new 
management office. White House coun 
sel, Gerald D. Morgan, for example, als: 
advises the President on legislation 
Robert Merriam, as special assistant for 
inter-agency affairs, deals with many of 
the same problems that confront th« 
Office of Budget Review. 

The Rockefeller proposal does not 
contemplate eliminating any of these 
staff positions. But it is possible some 
personnel in the lower ranks will be 
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shifted into the Office of Management. 
¢ Personal Favorite—Stans would 
emerge as a Presidential adviser of the 
topmost rank himself, with the addi- 
tional power that flows from direct 
idministrative responsibilities. 

Stans is a personal favorite of the 
President. An accountant by profession, 
he entered the Administration as a 
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consultant to Postmaster Gen. Arthur 
E.. Summerfield, then became his top 
aide. He moved into the Budget Bureau 
in 1957 as deputy director and became 
director last year. He is a skillful opera- 
tor in the Washington maze of depart- 
ments and agencies, and recently has 
emerged as one of Eisenhower's strong- 
est fighters for a lower budget. 


PRES. EISENHOWER unfurls new 49-star American flag with seven staggered rows of 


seven stars each. 


Left is Alaskan senator-elect E. L. Bartlett. 


Old Glory Gets a New Star 


The re-designed Stars and Stripes, commemorating 
Alaskan statehood, becomes official July Fourth. Meanwhile, 
flag-makers are getting ready for a big spree in flag buying. 


Alaskans aren’t the only ones who 
celebrated this week when Pres. Eisen- 
hewer proclaimed a 49-star flag the 
official Star-Spangled Banner. 

Another happy group is the flag 
manufacturers. [hat extra star should 
bring out of the doldrums an industry 
that has been becalmed since last July. 
At that time, Alaskan statehood became 
a certainty, and the 48-star flag a candi- 
date for the history books. 

As soon as Alaskans voted to accept 
statehood, sales and production of Old 
Glory virtually ceased. One flagmaker 
turned to making signal flags for the 
armed forces. Another kept going on 
the state and maritime end of the busi- 
ness. Others closed down and laid off 
all except maintenance crews. 
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his week, the sewing and printing 
lines are humming with activity. Most 
started production Monday morning, 
having gotten final word on the official 
design of the blue field and white 
stars on Saturday. Machines had been 
readied, personnel rehired, and screens 
with various possible layouts of stars 
prepared. All that was necessary was to 
select the proper layout and start sew- 
ing. However, full-scale output won't be 


reached for about six weeks. 
¢ High Hopes—The outlook for the 
industry, whose sales normally run 


about 10-million a year (last year they 
dropped to 5-million) is cheery. D. W. 
Chandler, president of Annin & Co., 
of New York, forecasts a doubling or 
even a tripling of business. John C. 


Dettra, head of Dettra Flag Co., of 
Oaks, Pa., has enlarged his company’s 
capacity 40% . Dettra looks for a splurge 
in buying. “But,” he adds, “You never 
can tell how long the rush will last.” 
George Liberman, president of Val 
ley Forge Flag Co., Valley Forge, Pa., 
expects a 25% jump in sales. Others 
voice similar hopes, but one manufac- 
turer has a note of caution. “This may 
put the steam back into the flag busi 
ness, but for some reason, people are 
not so flag-conscious as they were a 
few years ago.” “But,” he says, “if the 
retailers don’t do a real job of promo- 
tion, it won’t be good for us.” 
e Customers—For some manufacturers, 
promotion doesn’t make much differ- 
ence. Their biggest customer is Uncle 
Sam—but he buys only on bids. Liber- 
man estimates that two-thirds of Valley 
Forge flag sales are to the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, which buys all 
flags for the Armed Services. Because 
the President’s order stipulates that all 
48-star flags will be used until unservice 
able, Armed requirements for 
replacements haven’t been determined 
Even so, the Quartermaster Depot has 
let contracts for 18,000 new flags, 
which will be bought but not used be 
fore July Fourth—the day 
set for their first display 
Some companies don't like to do 
business with the government. Dettra 
steers clear of the competitive bids be- 
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cause “‘you can only sell on low price 
to the government.” Only 10% of 


Dettra’s output goes to the government. 
Annin operates on a similar philosophy, 
with about 25% of U.S. flag sales to 
Uncle Sam. The rest go to individuals, 
corporations, patriotic and _ fraternal 
societies, churches, schools, ships, and 
funeral parlors. Distribution is through 
department stationery shops, 
school supply distributors, and ship 
chandlers. One of the best recent 
sources of income, says Annin, are flags 
used by businesses in promotions, such 
as giveaways in contests. Another is the 
boating craze 

Prices for the new flags, which will 
be up 5% to 8%, won't be so important 
a competitive factor as delivery from 
now until July. “Whoever gets there 
fastest will get the one 
flagmaker. 
e Hawaii Could Hurt—While the in- 
dustry as a whole is pleased to be oper- 
ating again, not all are happy with the 
new design and the way its selection 
was handled. Another touchy subject 
to the flag industry is Hawaii. Most 
makers want Hawaiian statehood to 
come, but not too soon—otherwise, 
many people will hold off buying flags 
until the 50-star banner comes out. “It 
depends on what the Congress does,” 
says one manufacturer. “If they actively 
consider Hawaiian statehood this year, 
it could hurt our business.” 


stores, 


sales,” says 
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How much could be sliced off the cost 
of your workmen’s compensation? 


It’s a known fact that Workmen’s Compensation rates 
may run from as low as half of 1% to as high as 10% of plant 
payroll. That’s why so many cost-conscious manufacturers 
turn to American Mutual to save dollars on their Workmen's 
Compensation—and here’s how they do it! 

First, all American Mutual policyholders get their insur- 
ance protection at low net cost because they're with a mutual 
company. They saved nearly $9,000,000 in dividends re- 
ceived in 1957 alone. Second, Ayy policyholders have the ad- 
vantages of American Mutual’s specialized loss-control serv- 
ices that help them reduce accidents . . . resulting in lower 
insurance costs. Third, ¢laims are handled promptly and 
expertly. What’s more, trained and experienced American 
Mutual sales representatives help them to avoid costly loop- 
holes or overlap in the insurance coverage. 

Year after year, manufacturers find that being insured with 


American Mutual not only adds dollars to their operating 
profits but also promotes good employee morale . . . so 
necessary for plant efficiency. See your friendly Ayy man 
who'll gladly explain how you can do the same. American 
Mutual, Dept. BW-1, Wakefield, Massachusetts. 





merican 


utual AXD 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Your friendly Aw man can advise 
you on all your liability insurance needs 


A leading writer of Workmen's Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 











Inflation Study 


Brookings Institution plans 
analytical inquiry into price 
formation, examining both 
facts and theory. 


The Brookings Institution, one of 
the nation’s oldest and most highly 
respected centers for research in the 
ocial sciences, is planning to launch 
1 major fact-finding and _ theoretical 
tudy of inflation. 
¢« The Aim—Brookings’ hope is to take 
i really fresh swing at this much- 
belabored but still befogged subject. 
It aims to collect new data on the 
ictual process of price formation in 
individual companies and industries, to 
crutinize and interrelate these data 
ith the help of electronic computers, 
nd to develop explanations of infla- 
tion built not only on pure theory but 
on the institutional facts of life in the 
U.S. In brief, Brookings is determined 
not to produce just one more massive 
eport on what is already known about 
nflation, but—if it can—a new break- 
through on this subject. Brookings’ 
understandably shrink from 
making public so ambitious an aim in 
idvance of results. But it’s what thev’re 
ifter, nonetheless. 

On the basis of its analytical work 
on inflation, Brookings will also try to 
develop recommendations for changes 
in federal policy or administration, de- 
gned to bring inflation under. better 
control. The Brookings study thus will 
parallel the Committee for Economic 
Development’s monetary study (BW— 
Mavy31°58,p22). 

Brookings is by no 


directors 


means a new- 
comer to studies of money and prices. 
In recent vears, for instance, John 
Gurley and Edward Shaw have done 
pioneer work on U.S. financial insti- 
tutions for Brookings; A. D. H. Kaplan, 
Joel B. Dirlam, and Robert F. Lanzi- 
lotti have investigated pricing by big 
business. Other Brookings price studies 
date back to the 1920s. 
¢ Broad Program—The inflation study 
will be just one of several new programs 
being started by Brookings with the 
support of a $6.2-million grant from 
the Ford Foundation. Brookings plans 
to match Ford’s grant with new funds, 
will also draw on the income from its 
$9-million endowment. About $1.2- 
million of the Ford grant will go for a 
new eight-story building on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue in Washington. Some 
$13-million will be allocated for re- 
search and other programs over the 
next 10 years. 

Although allocation of funds to par- 
ticular projects has not yet been made, 
the major emphasis of the new Brook- 
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ings 10-year plan will go to these areas: 

° Establishment of a Center for 
Advanced Study in Washington, where, 
says Brookings Pres. Robert D. Calkins, 
“the full intellectual resources of the 
American people might be brought to 
bear . . . on national and international 
sroblems.”” Besides the inflation prob- 
we Brookings has on tap studies of 
higher education in the U.S., foreign 
aid and tariffs, federal taxation, public 
regulation of business, metropolitan 
growth, national defense. 


¢ Developing a series of seminars 
for business, government, and labor 
leaders, as well as for professional 
economists and political scientists, on 
key policy issues. 

e Setting up an executive develop- 
ment program for government officials, 
especially political appointees. Brook- 
ings also plans to conduct briefing ses- 
sions on tough government problems 
not only for new appointees—but, pos- 
sibly, for the Washington 
Corps. 


press 


Rockefeller Lays Out His Program 


Legislative message stresses improving New York's 
general economy and particularly its social welfare plans. 


The most scrutinized of the 49 
governors, Nelson A. Rockefeller, this 
week gave the New York Legislature a 
message that was notable for its abun- 
dance of ideas and its stress on eco- 
nomic and welfare proposals. 

Gov. Rockefeller gave few details of 
his program; some of those will be filled 
in. when he offers his budget later on. 

Even if Gov. Rockefeller were not 
regarded as a 1960 Presidential possi- 
bility, his message would have justified 
attention. State governors everywhere 
are hard put to keep up with public 
demands for funds and services, and 


older industrial states such as New 
York find their economies slipping 
behind the pace of the nation as a 


whole. It was to be expected that effec- 
tive—if not easy—answers to these prob- 
lems might emerge from Rockefeller’s 
government and business background. 

But the fact that he is a much talked- 
of prospect for the White House gave 
his words a wider interest, too. 
¢ Proposals—l'or the state’s economy, 
he proposed several expert studies, of 
which the most ambitious will be a 15- 
man Commission on Economic Expan- 
sion. Its members would represent 
business, industry, labor, agriculture, 
the public, and the Legislature. They 
are supposed to examine the whole 
economic problem of the state. 

Another group’ will determine 
whether a state tax change could stimu- 
late economic growth. Small business 
specifically would be the objective in 
analyses of the adequacy of credit facili- 
ties and investment capital. Simplifica- 
tion of state forms and procedures would 
be discussed as a further help. 

Rockefellers substantial social pro- 
gram—cutting across civil rights, hous- 
ing, and insurance benefits—would take 
an already progressive state further in 
the direction of social benefits. 

The new governor proposes to extend 
unemployment insurance and retrain- 
ing aid to workers who are displaced by 
automation. He would expand insur- 


ance programs generally to workers in 
single-employee businesses and would 
study the feasibility of adopting “‘major 
medical” insurance for all wage-earners 

Dealing with civil rights in a general 
wav, he advocates “more effective pro- 
grams for the training and employment 
of workers . . . heretofore discriminated 
against ye 

And to enlarge the supply of housing 
—partticularly for middle income groups 
—Gov. Rockefeller plans a task force 
to examine what can be done to stimu- 
late the flow of private capital into 
this field. He also calls on the state to 
join federal and local governments— 
as well as private enterprise—in bank- 
rolling urban renewal projects. His posi- 
tion on rent control is that it should 
remain in effect where housing short- 
ages persist. 
¢ Expanding Staff—Rockefeller more- 
over proposed three additions to Albany 
executive staff to cope with urgent 
needs: (1) an Office of Transportation to 
advise him on all matters of transporta- 
tion—most immediately, the problem of 
commuter service; (2) an Office of Local 
Government, which would help cit 
officials find their wav around Albany 
when they don’t know whom to see 
(similar to the President’s Assistant for 
Intergovernment Relations); and (3) 
an agency to deal with atomic develop- 
ment, regulation, and information (as 
suggested by the Council of State Gov- 
crnments). 

Rockefeller’s resounding victory in 
November and the fact that the Legis- 
lature and Executive Chamber in 
Albany are once more controlled by the 
same party are no guarantee that his 
program will automatically be adopted. 
He is sure to be opposed on the social 
insurance programs, for example. Demo- 
crats are certain to snipe at him for pro- 
posing study groups instead of solutions, 
though his partisans will defend his 
personal inclination toward, as one put 
it, “getting the best recommendation 
you can get, then moving with it.” 
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Is there a doctor in the house? 


The mortality rate among manufacturing enterprises continues 
to rise, despite the present relatively high level of industrial 
health in the U. S. 


There are no miracle drugs for the fatal diseases of industry, 
but there is one sound piece of preventive medicine which is 
essential — a regular physical examination of production 
equipment to determine its profitability, irrespective of its 
usefulness. 


Is there a doctor in the house? Yes. He is the-renutable, 
established machine tool engineer who can diagnose the costs of 
your operations and prescribe new techniques or tools for 
maximum profitability. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal Jones & 
Lamson’s 124 years of industry-wide experience in reducing costs 
a new machine tool and increasing profitability with the most advanced metal 

is already paying for it turning, grinding and inspection equipment. 


the man who needs 





(s)) JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY -: SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Turret Lathes + Automatic Lathes + Tape Controlled Machines + Thread & Form Grinders + Optical Comparators + Thread Tools 








In Business 


Field Buys Chicago Daily News, 
Now Shares City With Tribune Papers 


Chicago still has four daily newspapers, but it’s down 
to its last two publishers. That happened this week when 
Marshall Field, who already controls the morning Sun- 
Times, bought the evening Daily News from the John S. 
Knight group. Also straddling the morning-evening field 
is the Chicago Tribune, which has owned the old Hearst 
evening American since 1956. . 

Field Enterprises, Inc., paid $17-million for control of 
the Daily News; Knight had bought control in 1944 for 
$2,150,000. 

By getting the 575,000 circulation of the Daily News, 
Field gets within reaching distance of the Tribune pair, 
with 1,135,000 compared to 1,380,000. In advertising, 
the gap remains larger, with the Field papers having an 
estimated +2-million lines, against 64million lines for 
the Tribune duet. 


GM Hands $4.9-Million to Justice Dept. 
To Settle Charge of Overpayment 


General Motors Corp. this week handed the Justice 
Dept. a $4.9-million check to settle the government’s 
claim that GM had been overpaid about $17.5-million on 
a $375-million contract for jet Thunderstreak fighters. 
Last year, GM refunded a first $5-million on the con- 
tract, after a House Armed Services subcommittee had 
charged overpayment through “misrepresentations and 
excess profits” (BW —Aug.24'57,p38). 

The Justice Dept. computes the bulk of this week’s 
$4.9-million as representing accounting errors and “mis- 
statements of costs”; GM says its payment is based on 
the difference between estimated and actual costs. 


Reynolds Metals, Partner Lead Alcoa 


In Race to Control British Aluminum 


This week it looked as though Reynolds Metals Co. 
and Tube Investments, Ltd., had beaten out Aluminum 
Co. of America and its British banking support in the 
race to control British Aluminium Co. Reynolds has just 
picked up some 200,000 more shares of British Alumin- 
ium; it and its partner at midweek controlled some 3.7- 
million shares, about 41% of the common. 

Should the pair get a majority of the stock, the British 
Treasury is expected to O.K. the deal, since formal 
British control would be assured by Tube Investments’ 
having a permanent 51% interest in the holding com- 
pany that would be set up to run British Aluminium. 

This still leaves Reynolds with the problem of financ- 
ing the expensive struggle; the trade estimates it has al- 
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ready dished out upwards of $38-million. The company 
has called a stockholders meeting, tentatively on Feb. 2, 
to seek approval of issuing 2.5-million new shares of com- 
mon stock and 1-million new shares of $100-par preferred. 


Chicago Chain of Sporting Goods Stores 


To Sell, Service German-Made Cars 


The automobile retailing field is being invaded by 
another chain of outlets completely outside the industry. 
The 12-store Chicago chain of Mages Sporting Goods 
Co. has announced it will sell and service the German- 
made Prinz and Isetta cars. 

Gamble-Skogmo has also dabbled in the field, and is 
now selling the German-made Goliath through its gen- 
eral merchandise stores in Minneapolis (BW —Sep.13'58, 
p55). For a time, Sears, Roebuck sold Kaiser's Henry a 
under its own brand name of Allstate. 


Six Airlines Say Mutual Aid Pact 
Will Help Public by Curbing Strikes 


Six major airlines this week told the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that their financial mutual assistance pact was in 
the public interest, since it would reduce the likelihood 
of strikes and counterbalance the unity of the industry's 


- labor organizations. 


The six have agreed that if one of them is struck, 
the others will make payments to it if they benefit from 
diverted traffic. The pact applies only if the strike is 
illegal or conflicts with the recommendations of a Presi- 
dential emergency board. 

The agreement is opposed by the Air Line Pilots Assn. 
and the International Assn. of Machinists. 


Business Briefs 


The 416 salaried employees of National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co. are sure the recession is over. Directors of the 
Wilmington (Del.) company voted this week to refund 
a 10%, across-the-board wage cut in effect between July 2 
and Nov. | last year. A spokesman said the $85,000 re- 
fund was made possible by cuts in costs and by improved 
business. 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. is laying off 2,000 
workers and will shut down its $12-million Deer Park 
plant, as a rsult of the Air Force’s cancellation of the 
J-83 jet engine program. ‘The J-83 had been destined for 
the Goose missile, which has also been dropped. 


Leading Seattle restaurants won’t honor Diners’ Club 
credit cards, in a quarrel over the 7% fee that Diners’ 
charges the restaurants for handling the charge accounts. 
The restaurants will honor other credit cards, such as 
American Express, but they add 5% to the bill. Diners’ 
Club says it won’t handle any accounts if the restaurant 
adds a surcharge (BW—Dec.6'58,p30). 
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another tough job... 
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Tue $625 million Niagara Power Project 
being constructed by the Power Authority of 
the State of New York is one of the world’s 
greatest hydro-electric developments. When 
completed in 1962, the project will produce 
well over 2 million kilowatts of power ... that’s 
enough to supply the household needs of a 
city the size of Chicago, with over 3% million 
population! 

All phases of this tremendous job are now 
under contract and although some of the exca- 
vation work is still in the preliminary stage, 
there are 180 Euclids already at work. Con- 
tractors on all sections are counting on the 
rugged dependability of their ‘‘Eucs” to help 
keep their jobs on schedule. 

With many million tons of rock to be moved 
for the power house site, intake channels, 
reservoir, etc., Euclid Rear-Dumps predomi- 
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nate but big Bottom-Dump haulers and “‘Euc’”’ 
Twin-Power Scrapers are also being used. A 
total of 108 new 27-ton Rear-Dumps have been 
purchased for the heavy rock work. These 
Model R-27 haulers are powered by 325 or 335 
h. p. diesel engines and have 4-speed Torqmatic 
Drive. They’re built to haul 27-ton loads on 
steep grades at fast travel speed. 


On big rush projects like this one, and on 
smaller mining and construction operations, 
too, Euclid equipment has maintained high 
production at low cost. If heavy earthmoving 
equipment is used in your operations, a Euclid 
dealer can show you why “‘Eucs”’ will give you 
a better return on your investment. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


e+. @ complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations... . 











American Cyanamid gets plant on time, within estimate 
through Pritchards GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


Modern facilities like this new catalyst plant at 
Fort Worth, Texas have helped make American 
Cyanamid a foremost producer of industrial 
chemicals. The plant, which started with 
Cyanamid’s development of a more efficient way 
to make a catalytic cracking catalyst, is a superb 
example of how client-contra¢tor team-work can 
pay off. Cyanamid furnished the process; 
Pritchard supplied the plant design and construc- 
tion service. By emphasizing the financial aspects 
of plant design while conforming to technical 
requirements, Pritchard engineers were able to 
make important savings on material and con- 
struction costs. As a result, the plant was com- 
pleted below cost estimates and will make a 
better return on investment than originally 
anticipated. 
Next time new facilities are being planned, 
put Pritchard on your team. In addition to top- 





flight engineering and years of construction 
know-how, you'll get the services of a company 
that can bring a business viewpoint to the plan- 
ning table. Good financial design is your objective 
— Pritchard can best help you get it. Pritchard’s 
experience, gained in serving companies such as 
American Cyanamid, Allied Chemical, Dow, 
Frontier, Liquid Carbonic, Pure Carbonic, Mon- 
santo and Spencer Chemical, is at your service. 


‘axer © ye Pritchardaco. 


gf ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 


4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
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Congress is off to an ill-humored start. In fact, it’s hard to recall a 
time when both the Democrats and the Republicans have had so much dis- 
unity within their own ranks. Further, the Democratic policymakers, with 
huge House and Senate majorities, are almost openly scornful of the Eisen- 
hower leadership in the executive branch. It’s the sort of situation that 
is bound to make for confusion in a session that will handle a great many 
issues of importance to businessmen. 


The upset of Martin, of Massachusetts, by Halleck, of Indiana, for the 
leadership of the GOP in the House is a surprise. Republican liberals 
started the revolt against mild, aging Martin. But they can’t count the 
result as any liberal victory. Halleck is identified with the “old guard.” 


In the Senate, Dirksen, of Illinois, will be the Republican leader for 
the next two years. The challenge to this conservative by the GOP “left” 
sets something of a precedent in the party. As in the House, the voting left 
many feelings hurt. There was real bitterness in both fights. 


The White House session with Congressional leaders left the Democrats 
grumbling. Their private complaint is that they were not called in for con- 
sultation on policy, but to be told of Eisenhower plans in the defense and 
foreign fields. This briefing, they later reported, was in very general terms, 
without details on any program. The fact is that a number of those attending 
spoke scornfully of Pres. Eisenhower’s leadership—‘“same old stuff,” 
“nothing new,” “no understanding of the space age.” 


The Democrats will push their own program—their own welfare, de- 
fense, and foreign aid plans as a substitute for Eisenhower’s proposals, out- 
lined in the State of the Union Message. 


There will be a fight to spend more for defense. This is well advertised 
in advance by attacks on Eisenhower’s budget—on the decision to hold 
defense spending at this fiscal year’s level of some $40.9-billion. 


More public works will be advocated—money for school building, air- 
ports, etc., and loans to local governments for public works. 


Welfare programs also will get strong Democratic backing—more pay 
for the unemployed, bigger social security retirement benefits, etc. 


Politics will dominate the session. This is normal in any Congress lead- 
ing up to a Presidential election, this time in 1960. The Democrats appear 
confident. They interpret last fall’s Congressional elections as a pretty sure 
sign that the voters have tired of the GOP. There’s real fear on the GOP 
side that the Democrats are right. 


Senate Leader Johnson is being pushed forward as a major contender 
for the Democratic Presidential nod. He has strong backing in all areas. 
Big question is whether the union leaders can take his Southern leanings. 


Sen. Symington, of Missouri, is running. He’s getting support from 
ex-Pres. Truman. Some Symington men would like Truman to stay out. 


Stevenson still is in the picture. He would like a third nomination, but 
has doubts about being able to get it. His friends say he may fall in behind 
Sen. Humphrey of Minnesota—push him for the spot. 
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WASHINGTON Others in the field, and working, are Gov. Williams of Michigan; Sens. 
BUREAU Gore and Kefauver of Tennessee; and Kennedy of Massachusetts. 
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The GOP now has a choice. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon still is the top man. But odds on him are going down. 
It’s no longer assumed that he has it made. 









Rockefeller is the rival. The new governor of New York has set his 
party to thinking. Many Nixon men are moving to his wagon. 


How does the New York governor feel about all this? Pat answers are 
hard to come by. Here are notes on conversation with some of his key 
advisers. 


Rockefeller is willing, even eager. But he will play his cards very close 
until next year. He does have reservations. 









The business climate will be the big factor. If there’s no recession and 
things are going good, Rockefeller will make his try. 


If things are bad, Rockefeller will stand aside, back Nixon. The theory 
will be that the nomination won’t be worth very much. And, so say these 
advisers, Rockefeller is young enough at 50 to afford to wait. 


Watch Albany this year and next. The governor will not limit his ac- 
tivities to his own state. He will ring in national issues (page 36). 











The New York job won’t be easy. The state needs revenues, a fact that 
ex-Gov. Harriman was slow to face. 





Higher taxes will be proposed. These will be of the sales variety, falling 
hardest on gasoline and cigarettes. The public accepts these. 


Payroll withholding will be proposed. The governor feels that this will 
bring in many taxpayers who have missed the tax rolls in the past. At 
present, no increase in state income taxes is contemplated. 


Fundamental thinking by Rockefeller advisers has this slant: 


















The Depression made Roosevelt. The man capitalized on the times. 


Truman was an accident. Roosevelt took him as a Vice-President when 
the party was split. Roosevelt’s death made Truman President. 


The postwar years have produced no new leader. Eisenhower, as a hero, 
won the Presidency twice by huge votes, but failed to carry a strong Congress 
with him. He can be called a political freak. 


The time now is ripe for a new leader. And, the argument goes, Rocke- 
feller comes nearest to filling the bill—young, aggressive, and without the 
shop wear that burdens Nixon as well as Democratic contenders. 


That’s why you should watch the New York governor. 


The advance word is that over the next 18 months, Rockefeller will not 
limit his considerations to just his own state, but will relate state problems 
to national problems—such problems as transportation, education, the aged, 
foreign trade. New York may well set the Washington pace for the next 

42 two years. Democrats worry about “a Republican Roosevelt.” 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 10, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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At 800 feet a minute, this sheet steel is coming off the new J&L shear lines at the Cleveland Works. 


Why you get better surface, better gage, better shape 
in flat rolled steel from the exciting new JaL 


Since the end of World War II, J&L has invested 
nearly 800 million dollars in new plants and equipment. 
This is more than twice the gross property value of 
the entire company at the end of the war. 
All this has created an exciting steel company—the 
new J&L. All sorts of new facilities can now be put at 
your service. These include 


* one of the most powerful blooming mills in the United 
States, which rolls extremely large ingots. This ena- 
bles us to provide correspondingly-larger coils, up to 
50,000 pounds, for automatic fabricating operations. 


transistors, magnetic amplifiers, and other mode: 
instrumentation to provide optimum contro! of prod 
uct quality. 

new automatic oxygen scarfing to provide a better 
surface on your steel. 

a new 80-inch reversing roughing mill with punc! 
card control which insures high dimensional accura 
and uniformity in steel coils. 

one of the first four-stand cold-reducing sheet 
with individual roll drives, equipped with X-ray gags 
for automatic control of metal thickness. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA SYEE: 








Silk screened by Allied Decals, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, for Marlin Manufacturing Corp. 


Fasson Self-Adhesive Materials help do an old job better 
..» and reduce costs 50%! 


The numbers and letters you see above are silk screened 
on Fasson self-adhesive material. They are used to 
identify thermocouple circuits on electronic control 
panel boards. Once these markers were engraved using 
expensive machine tools. Now the Marlin Manufactur- 
ing Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, does the job easier, faster 
and at half the cost simply by using Fasson. What’s 
more, improperly marked parts are no longer discarded. 
Markers are easily removed with tweezers and the new 
put on just as easily. The combined saving in labor, 
equipment and discarded parts is well over 50%. 


Very possibly Fasson self-adhesive materials can help 
you solve your problem. Daily, new uses are being 
developed for Fasson self-adhesive materials — uses 


that are cutting costs, increasing profits, improving 
products ...even making totally new products possible! 


Whatever your consideration, it will pay you to inves- 
tigate the many advantages offered by Fasson self- 
adhesive materials. Possibly the exact material you need 
is in stock. We have many. If not, our laboratory is 
designed to help you. Why not write us today? 


Fasson Products 


250 Chester Street * Elmwood 2-4444 * Painesville, Ohio 


an AVERY company 
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Free Hand for Sun's Automaters 


Staffs are reorganized to spur 
renovation of oil company’s 
older plants, with fuller use of 
automation for efficiency. 


The oil industry prides itself on 
keeping its refineries modern and efh- 
cient. And well it might. A cheaper 
processing technique or a more efficient 
gadget in a refinery can give a company 
a worthwhile edge in the highly com- 
petitive business of selling gasoline and 
its myriad byproducts. 

So the industry perked up its ears 
when Sun Oil Co. turned over to a small 
group of scientists and other specialists 
the major responsibility for keeping its 
refineries up to snuff. What made even 
more of a stir in the trade was the broad 
authority that the new staff was given. 
It includes the power to climinate jobs 
as well as inefficient plant. 

Finally, Sun’s trouble-shooting crew 
aims at employing automation—which is 
nothing new to the industrv—for new 
and bigger tasks. The company envi- 
sions virtual pushbutton control of 
entire processing plants within its re- 
fineries. 
¢ New Line Group—Sun shook up the 
organization of its refining branch, the 
Manufacturing Dept., to put this reno- 
vating staff into business. It is a new 
line organization, directly responsible 
to Clarence H. Thayer, manufacturing 
vice-president. Thayer expects it to help 
him get off an unpleasant spot. 

Like all of his competitors, Thayer is 

plagued by the twin necessity of keeping 
up with the rapid improvement of re- 
finery equipment and of finding the cash 
to pay for this increasingly costly gear. 
To make matters worse, his depart- 
mental budget is under temporary but 
severe limitations. Yet he cannot mark 
time until more cash is available—to do 
so would give his competition too much 
of a lead in refinery efficiency. 
* Costly Progress—You get an idea 
of what Thayer—or any other produc- 
tion officer—is up against when you take 
a close look at the state of refining tech- 
nology and at costs. 

Just eight years ago, you could build 
a refinery capable of processing 100,000 
bbl. of crude oil per day for about $550 
per barrel of capacity. Last year, Tide- 
water Oil Co. completed a 130,000-bbl.- 
a-day refinery at a cost of something 
over $1,500 per barrel. 

Raising this kind of money for new 
plant is a problem for the entire indus- 
try. For Thayer, over the last few years, 
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it has been a virtual impossibility. Sun 
has given priority to two other costly 
projects—a vast exploration program and 
the installation of its new custom-blend- 
ing gasoline tanks at service stations 
(BW —Feb.16'57,p80). 

lhayer’s major concern was for Sun’s 
Toledo refinery, which can handle 95,- 
000 bbl. of crude per day, and the 160,- 
000-bbl. Marcus Hook (Pa.) refinery. 
The Sarina (Ontario) refinery of Sun Oil 
Co., Ltd., a subsidiary, is just five years 
old and highly efficient. But Marcus 
Hook and Toledo are much older and 
require major renovations periodically. 
¢ Automation—Thaver kicked _ this 
problem around with other top manage- 
ment people at Sun and finally came up 
with an answer. Existing equipment at 
the old refineries could be made more 
efficient by greater use of automation. 

“We had been using automatic 
equipment for a long time—instruments 
to measure temperature, pressure, and 
flow, and controls to open and shut 
valves,” explains a company spokesman. 
“But what Thayer had in mind was add- 
ing to, and improving, this equipment 
and linking it up so that an entire proc- 
essing plant could be operated by com- 
puters. This has only recently been 
possible. Adequate electronic equip- 
ment has been developed over the last 
two years.” 
¢ Who’s to Do It?—The next problem 
was finding someone to direct the auto- 
mation job. The refinery staffs, which 
were responsible for routine improve- 
ments, had their hands full making such 
changes and keeping the plants in opera- 
tion. The engineering staff, which de- 
signed and supervised installation of 
equipment requested by refinery mana- 
gers, also was busy. Besides, chemical 
processing—not electronics—was__ the 
major concern of both these staffs. 

“IT thought of bringing in someone 
from the outside—an engineering or con- 
sulting outfit—but not for long,” Thayer 
says. “It was obvious that we could 
do the job ourselves just as well.” 

He already had the kind of crew he 
had in mind, though it would have to 
be given a new mission and new author- 
ity to do the job. The Manufacturing 
Dept. maintained a small staff of scien- 
tists and engineers to study long-range 
improvements in refining operations. 
This staff, the Applied Physics Section, 
was a Buck Rogers-type appendage of 
the Engineering Div. Its members were 
up to their armpits in projects that in- 
volved electronic equipment. 

“They knew what was available from 
the electronics industry,” ‘Thayer points 


CLARENCE THAYER, manufacturing 
vice-president, set up the automation team. 


out. “They also knew intimately th 
operating problems of our refineries. S: 
they were an ideal group to bridge th 
gap between the disciplines of oil prox 
essing and electronics.” 

¢ New Name and Duties—To head the 
group, Thayer selected the then-direc 
tor of engineering, Paul D. Barton. Lik« 
Thayer, Barton was a long-time enthu 
siast for automation. And he had 
worked closely with the Applied Physics 
Section. 

The new group was designated the 
Advanced Management & Method 
Div. “But I had Barton and some of 
his staff working at Marcus Hook befor 
we decided on a name for them,’ 
Thayer recalls. 

AMMD was yanked out of Engineer- 
ing and given independent status under 
Thayer. At the same time, the old Re 
search & Development Div. was merged 
with Engineering. In the table of or- 
ganization, AMMD is on the sam¢ 
level with refinery management and the 
newly merged Research & Engineer- 
ing Div. All three report directly to 
Thayer. 
¢ Relocating Jobs—This reshuffle was 
necessary to get the results Thayer 
wanted. He recalls a conversation with 
a cement manufacturer who had com- 
pletely automated a plant, and then 
found that not a single job had been 
eliminated. 

“Obviously, the first requirement of 
the successful application of automation 
is a potential economic gain exceeding 
the cost, or perhaps the disruption, gen 
erated by its introduction,” Thayer 
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No other office machine does so many jobs 
so easily...for so little! 


Billing, addressing, communications . . . businesses throughout America 
use the ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine—in over 100 different ways— 
to speed work and cut costs. It’s completely electric. It makes dry 
copies of business papers in four seconds! That’s why more businessmen 
prefer ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines—proved by recent surveys 
made by leading business publications. Phone your dealer for a demon- 
stration, or mail the coupon now. 


Miienesora (ffinine ann )ffanuracturine company 
+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


THE TERMS ‘‘THERMO-FAK’’ AND “‘SECRETARY’’ ARE REGISTERED 





TRADEMARKS OF MINNESOTA MINING ANDO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dept. HR-1109, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Please send me details on how the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine 
will help me cut costs in my business. 


Name 





Company _._ 
Address 
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says. “The second requirement is that 
the gain from automation must not ex- 
ist only in theory but must be capable 
of attainment in fact.” 

So, once AMMD has Thayer's ap- 
proval to go ahead with a_ proposed 
change of equipment or opcrating meth- 
ods, it supervises the installation, sets 
the number and types of crewmen who 
will operate new equipment, and trains 
this crew on the spot 

Men whose jobs are climinated, if 
any, are either trained for new duties at 
the same plant or transferred into other 
jobs around the refinery 

Barton considers the training of 
crews one of his most important tasks. 
“No man likes to be yanked from a ma- 
chine with which he has had long ex 
perience and be put on unfamiliar 
equipment,” he says. “You have to 
make sure the man understands the m 
chine and why it is better than the old 
equipment. Naturally, it must be a 
machine the employee can operate, not 
something that requires a mathemat? 
cian or a physicist 
e Free Hand—Also unusual is AMMD’s 
authority to poke around the refineries 
without the invitation of the refinen 
management. This is because bus\ 
finery operators, who have little time to 
think about potential improvements, 
come to feel satisfied with existing and 
familiar equipment and methods. ‘They 
are unlikely to call for help unless seme- 
thing breaks down completeh 

Since its job is highly specialized, 
AMMD will remain a small staff—about 
35 men. It is authorized to call on the 
refinery staffs and the engineers for an 
construction it undertakes. It has a full 
time personnel expert, but can call on 
other divisions for personnel men 
countants, and the like 
e Getting Best Returns—WV hile | haver 
expects big things of automation, 
AMMD has responsibility for other 
kinds of improvements, too 

“The new division is working first on 
those situations where the greatest re 
turn can be made, but its general object 
is to place automation of existing plants 
in competition with construction of 
new plants or other means of cutting 
costs,” Thayer explains. “The most 
effective method will get the capital.” 

Though his group was organized onh 
last May, Barton already has launched 
an ambitious refurbishing program at 
Marcus Hook. He won’t take a serious 
look at Toledo until this prior program 
appears to be in hand. 
e¢ Three Targets—At Marcus Hook, he 
has three preliminary objectives. 

The first is to speed accounting of 
materials. It now takes days to inven- 
tory the materials in full processing 
plant—many of which make up a re 
finery. Barton’s plan is te reduce the 
job to a matter of hours by coordinating 
all the instruments that measure flow 
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THE MERGER 


The legal act of merging two companies into one does not of itself 
change the sum total of their capabilities. Thus, today the compe- 
tence of the Ramo-Wooldridge Division for the development of 
electronic systems for military and commercial applications is indis- 
tinguishable from that of its predecessor organization, The Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corporation, while the skills of the Thompson Products 
group of divisions in the design and large-scale production of preci- 
sion devices also remain unchanged. Soon, however, effects of the 
merger will begin to appear. One early effect will be an important 
addition of manufacturing strength to Ramo-Wooldridge programs, 
several of which have passed out of development and are in the 
prototype or manufacturing phases. Conversely, the special skills 
of Ramo-Wooldridge scientists and engineers in oertain fields can 
usefully supplement the services that the Thompson Products divi- 
sions offer to their customers. 

The formation of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. is intended 
to provide an unusual capability for the development and produc- 
tion of the complex electronic and mechanical devices and systems 
required by today’s expanding technology. 


AN Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Main Offices * Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Los Angeles 45, California 





DIVISIONS AND PRODUCTS 


TAPCO: Missile and aircraft auxiliary power 
systems, ground support systems, fue! system 
pumps, accessories, hydraulic systems, pneu 
matic systems; electronic control system 
microwave switches; frame structures, pressur 
vessels. Jet engine compressor blades, rotor 
stators, and impellers; turbine buckets, rotors 
and stators; structural and fabricated compo 
nents. Rocket engine cases, nozzles and pumps 
Nuclear reactor control rods, pumps, access 
ories, and core structures. Precision investment 
and continuous vacuum cast parts for aircraft 
missiles, jet and rocket engines. Vacuum ca 
super-alloy ingot, billet and mill shapes. 


RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE: Electronic reconna 
sance and countermeasures systems, infrared 
systems, analog and digital computers, a 
navigation and traffic control, anti-submarine 
warfare, electronic language translation, infor 
mation processing systems, nuclear energy 
applications, missile electronics systems, ad 
vanced radio and wire line egmmunications. 


AUTOMOTIVE and INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS: 
Valves and associated parts for all types of 
internal combustion engines. Steering linkages 
front wheel suspension ball joints, hydrau 
cylinders and pumps, cylinder sleeves, 
rings. Truck retarders. Diesel engine 
chargers. Rock drill bits and drill rods. Alloy 
pistons for automotive and aircraft; impact 
extrusions, permanent mold and die casting 
A wide variety of automotive replacement parts 
distributed nationally and overseas through 
7,000 distributors. 
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CONSUMER PRODUCTS: High fidelity amp- 
lifiers; FM-AM radio tuners; magnetic tape 
recorders; stereophonic sound systems, public 
address and intercommunication systems. Tele- 
vision cameras for industrial and broadcast 
purposes; complete low-power television broad- 
casting stations. 


THE THOMPSON-RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE 
PRODUCTS CO.: Digital control computers 
and associated equipment for automatic control 
of industrial processes, data logging and com- 
putation, pilot plant operation and process 
research, test facility operation, and general 
computational use. 


PACIFIC SEMICONDUCTORS, INC.: Ger- 
manium and silicon diodes and transistors, 
high voltage rectifiers, subminiature rectifiers 
voltage variable capacitors. 





Number of employees: 22,000 

Estimated 1958 Sales: $335,000,000 
Plants in Los Angeles, Bell, Culver City and 
Long Beach, Ca//fornia. Denver, Colorado 
Michigan City, /ndiana. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Warren and Portland, Michigar 
St. Louis, Manchester and Sullivan, A¢/ssouri 
Cleveland, Euclid, Willoughby, Minerva, and 
Columbus, Ohio. Danville and Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Roanoke, Virginia. St. Catherines, 
Ontario. 








ANOTHER NEW YORK STATE SUCCESS STORY! 


“CMJ’’ built his business 
with pictures and words! 











Corydon M. Johnson (right), a veteran 
aeronautical engineer, had a business idea: 
a “pac kage company ” to produce technical 
literature for Long Island's big aircraft 
industry . 








“CMJ” started with a staff of three in 


the town of Bethpage. The Company grew 
spectacularly and today employs 250 
artists, engineers, tec Anical wruers and 


graphic arts workers. 








- Profitable business is in partnership with 
pleasant year *round living in New York 
State. Here, at his attractive Babylon 


home, ‘‘CMJ” and son indulge in a family 
hobby—-tuning up a sports car for a rally. 





NEW YORK 
STATE 


Department of Commerce 
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CORYDON M. JOHNSON 
Company’s steady growth has 
been made possible by many 
key factors in New York State’s 
business climate. Healthy labor- 
management relations, for 
example. Helpful management 
and research facilities, progressive 
banking and credit sources, concen- 
tration of business and industry 
and an unequalled 
transportation network 
providing easy accessibility 
to America’s greatest markets. 
Our professional plant site 
researchers are ready to assist 
you with a confidential plant 
site report tailored to your 
needs. For full details mail 
coupon or write New York 
State Department of Commerce, 
112 State Street, 
Albany 7, New York. 


ee meee nme ese 
NEW YORK STATE Dept. of Commerce 
Room 560, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet: 
“Industrial Location Services” 
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through the plants and the levels of the 
storage tanks. 

A second aim is to improve quality 
control. AMMD wants to link all the 
measurements of quality, taken as a 
product flows through the plant, into 
one system run by a computer. This 
would tell the plant manager instantly 
whether his mix was correct. Under 
the present setup, it takes 48 hours to 
get a report back from laboratory analy- 
sis of samples. 

Finally, Barton wants to automate 

some of the many blending processes 
that are now done individually. Since 
each batch of crude in storage tanks, 
for example, may vary slightly, the oil 
has to go to blending tanks for mixture 
to a uniform quality before it can be 
processed. Some of the blending could 
be eliminated by installing incredibly 
precise controls on the storage tanks. 
These would take just the right amounts 
of crude from each tank to form the 
proper mixture for refining. 
e Troubles Cured—On a smaller scale, 
AMMD has saved money at Marcus 
Hook with other changes. For instance, 
leaks were so hard to detect in the net- 
work of underground pipes that no one 
knew how much oil and other prod- 
ucts were being lost. And repair ‘costs 
were steep once a leak was located. 
So, at the division’s suggestion, much 
of the piping is being raised above 
ground. 

In another case, something was going 

wrong every time crews changed shifts 
at one processing plant. Sometimes it 
took hours to return the plant to efh- 
cient operation. AMMD investigators 
found that each new crew was twisting 
control knobs when it came on dutv— 
in the mistaken idea that it was improv- 
ing on the previous crew’s adjustments. 
So an order came out not to change 
controls unless production slackened. 
e Moral Suasion—So far, Barton and 
his division have avoided serious friction 
with refinery personnel. This is partly 
because the soft-spoken Barton prefers 
persuasion to throwing his weight 
around. And it helps, too, that the 
AMMD crew works right beside the 
refinery crews, rather than in some re- 
mote office or laboratory. 

Barton admits that his ideas some- 
times are received cooly by the refinery 
staff at first. He counters this by point- 
ing out that he is attempting to give the 
refinery staff better tools to work with, 
that he is not just trying to eliminate 
jobs. 

Marcus Hook has begun a policy of 
“natural attrition’”—which means that 
retiring or quitting employees are not 
replaced. The idea is to eliminate jobs 
with machines no faster than the at- 
trition rate. It has worked so far—an- 
other reason why AMMD has not en- 
countered strong employee opposi- 
tion. END 
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A steaming bathroom puts your label and package 
adhesives to a tough test. Unless they have been speci- 
fication-formulated to include moisture-resistance, the 
bottle label can wrinkle and fall off—the paper pack- 
age can come apart. 


Moisture-resistance —through ARABOL Specification 
Adhesives — has been carried from the bathroom to the 
point where cases of food and drugs are floated ashore 
from supply boats. 


The adhesives for- your product, package, label or 
shipping case may require special qualities pertaining 
to moisture, dryness, heat, cold, alkalinity, toxicity, 
odor, flavor, flexibility, rigidity...or the conditions 
under which your adhesives are applied...and how 
your product is used, transported, stored or re-used. 


Adhesives made to meet each of your particular 
requirements cost little more (and sometimes less) 





MOISTURE - RESISTANT ADHESIVES 


than run-of-mill adhesives. The advantages and sav- 
ings are appreciable. 


We invite the opportunity to submit formulated sam- 
ples—for tests to be made in your own plant—unde1 
your particular working conditions. That is the on« 
kind of testing that assures you of satisfactory results 


Our fourteen plants and warehouses — plus four labo- 
ratories—are your assurance of service and delivery. 
It is our privilege to serve both large and small users. 
May we send you a booklet suggesting 23 basic speci- 
fications you should consider before you next buy 
adhesives? 


THE ARABOL mrc. co. 

a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial aunesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO e¢ SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS « ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ BOSTON e¢ PORTLAND, Ore. ¢ ITASCA and 
McALLEN, Tex. © CINCINNATI ¢ DENVER ¢ TAMPA ¢ LONDON, Eng 


74 YEARS OF PIONEERING IN THE MAKING OF ADHESIVES 
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What we’re suggesting you do is CHARTER 
A BELL HELICOPTER. Try it in your busi- 
ness for an hour, a week or month. This 
simple trial is the way to learn right now 
how much time and money you'll save with 
the remarkable Bell. Already this year, hun- 
dreds of companies have signed up for this 
revealing Bell experiment; rates are reason- 
able. How about you? Write us today for 
names of Charter Operators nearest you, and 
case reports from Bell users. Department 
11A, Bell Helicopter Corporation, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


A Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corporation 


* with the U. S. Armed Forces of any helicopter in the world. 
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U. S. Air Force H-13J 


Bell Helicopters have the longest, most distinguished record 


Watch 
““‘WHIRLYBIRDS"’ 
on TV .. consult 
your local 
paper for time 
and station. 
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| Fort Worth, Texas 
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In Finance 


Rising of the Cost of Business Borrowing 


Expected to Be Slower This Year 


The cost of borrowing for business is going up. But 
the rate of rise, for both short-term and long-term bor- 
rowing, will probably be slower than in 1958. 

This is the outlook as seen this week by money mar- 
ket analysts. Roy L. Reierson of the Bankers Trust Co. 
predicts that business loans at commercial banks will 
rise about $6-billion during 1959 and that the banks will 
be called on to finance a good portion of the Treasury’s 
expected deficit. He concludes that since commercial 
bank liquidity—ability to lend—is already relatively low 
for this early a stage in the recovery (BW—Nov.1’58,p86), 
demand for credit is likely to push up the cost of short- 
term borrowing. 

Sidney Homer of Scudder, Stevens, & Clark has a 
similar view of the long-term market. He estimates that 
in 1959 the net demand for long-term money will be 
about $23-billion—about the same as 1958, but without 
the benefit of the easy money conditions that prevailed 
a year ago. This heavy demand makes it inevitable, he 
says, that long-term interest rates will rise as business 
accelerates. 

But Marcus Nadler of the Hanover Bank cautioned 
that interest rates have risen faster in recent months 
than justified by money market conditions. ‘Therefore, 
he said, interest rates already discount a considerable im- 
provement in business, and can be counted on to rise 
relatively slowly in the next few months. 


Morgan-Guaranty Merger May Spur 


Series of Competitive Realignments 


The proposal to merge the Guaranty Trust Co. and 
J. P. Morgan & Co., which would create a new “whole- 
sale” bank ranking fourth in size in the nation (BW— 
Dec.20'58,p23), set off a series of repercussions this 
week. 

Potential opposition to the merger cropped up from 
the Justice Dept., which has limited powers over bank 
mergers under the Clayton Antitrust Act. It requested 
both banks to furnish details of the proposal. 

In a separate move, Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), 
attacked the proposal with a view, according to some 
observers, to starting a Congressional investigation. 

Neither development came as a surprise and chances 
are still regarded as good that the merger will go through, 
though possibly not so fast as had been anticipated. As 
one banker put it: “It would be impossible for the House 
of Morgan to do anything on this scale without stirring 
up some opposition.” 

Meanwhile, rumors of other mergers circulated in New 
\York’s banking community. New York bankers predict 
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that if and when the Morgan-Guaranty merger goes 
through, a series of competitive realignments will result 
that won’t end until a new “balance of power” is estab- 
lished among New York banks. . 

New York Trust Co., already under pressure from a 
dissident stockholder group to merge (BW—Dec.20'58, 
p71), was reported to have accelerated its search for a 
merger partner. Among merger candidates being talked 
about are Chemical Corn Exchange, Irving Trust, Bank- 
ers Trust, and Hanover Bank. 


Latest in Insurance: Lower Life Premiums, 


Group Health Policies for the Over-65s 


Insurance company competition got livelier this week 
with the announcement of some new plans. Northwest 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Co., sixth largest in the na 
tion, publicized a series of across-the-board reductions in 
its insurance premiums based on improved mortality 
experience. In addition, Northwestern Mutual is estab- 
lishing lower rates on its policies for women, because 
they have a longer life expectancy—averaging three years 
longer than men. 

Continental Casualty Co. of Illinois is providing 
health insurance protection for people over 65, without 
regard for age or physical condition. In pioneering this 
service, Continental is applying group insurance meth- 
ods to individual coverage. Previously, this approach 
has only been used by the nonprofit Blue Cross plans, 
but without all the group benefits which Continental is 
offering. 


Cleveland’s Society for Savings Becomes 


Commercial Bank; Will Divvy Surplus 


After years of hassle, a Cleveland mutual savings bank 
—Society for Savings—finally has turned itself into a 
commercial bank. Society for Savings, whose attempts 
to offer commercial banking services have long been op- 
posed by competitors, has consolidated with its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Society National Bank. 

In making the switch, the bank introduced a novel 
way of distributing the surplus of a mutual savings bank 
to its savings depositors—a method that may be used 
by commercial banks that wish to acquire mutuals in 
their territories. Society for Savings’ plan calls for a com- 
plicated distribution of fractional rights, or script, on a 
pro-rata basis. 

The problem of who actually owns the surplus of a 
mutual savings bank has been a tricky one, with no 
clear-cut precedent. Most savings bankers feel that the 
surplus is a community fund, at least part of it belong- 
ing to the state in which the bank is chartered. 

Society for Savings takes a different minority stand. 
It says that the depositors are the sole owners. A number 
of banking authorities, including the Comptroller of the 
Currency, have already sanctioned the bank’s move, but 
the courts will make the final decision. 
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Baskets for a combination refrigerator-freezer enter process of plating them with a .0005 inch coating of zinc. 
plating line on conveyor. They are shown here leaving the Below: The excellent surface required for plating is shown in 
first bath, an alkaline cleaner, and moving to a clear water the Pittsburgh Steel wire stockpiled at Bauer Bros. Co. in 
rinse. A total of 15 immersions are given these baskets in the its Springfield, Ohio, wire division, 


Bauer Bros. Gets Extra Clean Wire 


For Fully Automated Plating Lines 


Defect-free Finish of Pittsburgh Steel Co. Wire 
Eliminates Costly Surface Preparation 








This machine was designed and built 
by Bauer Bros. own personnel to speed 
the efficient production of racks, seen 
here coming off the end of the unit. 


Bauer Bros. Co. demands, and 
gets, from Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany extra smooth, clean, bright 
wire which can go into plating 
lines without any expensive sur- 
face preparation. 

This is only possible with wire that 
has an extremely clean, defect-free 
surface. 

Bauer Bros. Co. keeps its Spring- 
field, Ohio, plant’s automated plating 
line running smoothly with consist- 
ently excellent results. 

The Wire Division of Bauer Bros. 
Co. fabricates wire shelves, racks and 
baskets for refrigerators, freezers, 
ovens and other appliances made by 
virtually every major appliance 
manufacturer. 

Bauer Bros. buys coils of wire 
which it cuts into proper lengths, 
straightens and then forms into 
finished products on automatic 
shaping and welding machines, many 
of which were designed by Bauer 
Bros. personnel. 

On these machines, Pittsburgh 
Steel’s bright basic wire gets its first 
test. Good grain structure gives the 
wire ability to take severe bending 
without ripping or tearing. Uniform 
hardness from coil to coil and from 
shipment to shipment speeds pro- 
duction and holds down rejects. 


e Meets Customer’s Demands— 
On a completely automated plating 
line, Pittsburgh Steel wire meets 
Bauer Bros. demands for freedom 
from pits, seams and porosity. 

So, Pittsburgh Steel wire helps 


On this automatic multi-welder, design-specified by William Cannell, right, 
Bauer Bros. Co. master mechanic, a total of 288 different combinations of welds 





can be made. Here the operator is welding wire to a solid bottom basket for use 


by a major appliance manufacturer. 


Bauer Bros. Co. two ways: 

1. More economical production 
on automatic machines and on plat- 
ing lines. 

2. Improved appearance of the 
final product adds to salability. 

Bauer Bros. Co. can plate its wire 
products with any of these coatings: 

A combination of copper, nickel 
and chrome; zinc, clear or colored 
lacquer, and plastic (the new Corvel 
Fusion Bond process). 

Products come to the plating line 
on an overhead conveyor directly 
from the Fabrication Department. 
Without any stops, the conveyor im- 
merses products in a series of tanks 
on the plating line. In zinc plating, 
pictured here, baskets are dipped in 
a total of 15 tanks without a halt 
and without the intervention of a 
human hand. Drying and baking 
complete the plating cycle. 

On these baskets, destined for use 
in a new combination refrigerator- 
freezer made by one of the country’s 
largest appliance manufacturers, 
the zinc coating never falls below 
.0005 inch. 


After plating, coatings are labora- 
tory checked for porosity, density 
and resistance to wear and corrosion 
In one test, products are enclosed in 
a salt air immersion chamber where 
temperature is maintained at 100 
degrees F. and humidity at a swel- 
tering 100 percent. A five percent 
salt solution gives the zinc a rugged 
workout. 

Standards like these, rigidly 
maintained, call for the best in 
wire. The wire must be the ulti- 
mate in cleanliness, smoothness 
and uniformity. Pittsburgh Steel 
wire meets these specifications 
day in and day out. 

Like Bauer Bros. Co., you also can 
get production economies and a more 
salable product from the use of Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s basic wire. Whatever 
you make from any type of manu- 
facturers wire—from nails to preci- 
sion springs—let a Pittsburgh Steel 
representative show you what Pitts- 
burgh Steel quality and service can 
do for you. You can start benefiting 
today by getting in touch with the 
nearest district sales office. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building * 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices 
Atlanta Cleveland 
Chicago Dallas 





Dayton los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Detroit New York Tulsa 
Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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General Motors Sees Expanding 


These are 
Detroit 
Diesel’s 
existing 
markets 


> 


With a 
new small 
engine it’s 
going 
after these 


> 


A new 

big engine 
will compete 
in these 
markets 





The illustration above gives a broad 
clue to what General Motors Corp. ex- 
pects from its latest bold venture. 

his week, GM’s Detroit Diesel 
Engine Div. introduces a new line of 
engines that, its executives think, with- 

_in the next two years will open a 
potential market for diesels more than 
twice as great as it has been up to 
now. 

GM's plunge is typical of a com- 
pany that has always been fast on its 
feet when opportunity knocks. Now, 
Detroit Diesel has set out to play the 
same sort of dominant role in the diesel 
power field that the parent company 
plays in other industries. 

The prospect of a new market has 
important meaning for General Motors. 
GM is always faced with the necessity 
for continuing growth. In many of its 
industries, it already has such a big 
piece of the market, or competition is 
on such even terms, that it has little 
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chance for the giant steps it now can 
take in the diesel field. 

¢ New Bid—Except in specialized areas, 
GM has been a “have-not” in the 
diesel business. With its existing line 
of engines, Detroit Diesel could whack 
away at less than 50% of the total 
market potential. Now, it is bringing 
out eight new V-type engines plus two 
additional in-line designs that are suit- 
able for both larger and smaller equip- 
ment than Detroit Diesel could ever 
before serve. On top of that, GM 
claims that some of the new engines 
are competitive with gasoline engines 
in applications where diesels never yet 
have been able to make the grade. 

¢ Sales Ceiling—Until this week, De- 
troit Diesel was bumping its head 
against a sales ceiling. In theory, it had 
engines covering the broadest part of 
the market. In fact, however, it was 
arbitrarily shut out of one of the largest 
market segments—trucks. And it didn’t 


have the night kind of engines for 
another large slice—agricultural equip- 
ment, where its engines were too big 
or too costly. 

In 1957, Detroit Diesel accounted 
for only about 20% of the 168,000 
diesels sold. Many of these engines 
were from “captive” plants: Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
and other large manufacturers of equip- 
ment produce their own diesels. Detroit 
Diesel’s actual market potential was 
closer to 112,000. 

Of 65,000 engines for construction 
equipment, Detroit Diesel’s potential 
was 50,800, but it was selling only 
around 25% of that. In trucks, sales 
were 32,000, but Detroit Diesel ac- 
counted for about 10%. In the third- 
largest segment, agricultural equipment 
took 40,000 engines; Detroit Diesel 
estimated it could serve only about 
30% of that trade, and was selling prac- 
tically nothing. 
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What it boiled down to was that 
Detroit Diesel had about as much of 
any single market segment as it could 
get with its existing line of products. 

At about the time that realization 
dawned, Detroit Diesel’s world seemed 
to fall apart. The company lost its 
best customer and along with it, the 
major part of its distribution network. 

For three years, Gen. Mgr. Clyde W. 
Truxell and his team have been trying 
to do three things at once: Develop a 
new distribution system, develop new 
products, and develop new markets to 
be served by the new products through 
the new distribution network. 


1. Starting All Over 


Detroit Diesel Div. was founded in 
1937. Until World War II, it had only 
two customers—General Motors Truck 
& Coach Div. and Allis-Chalmers. After 
the war, it began selling direct to some 
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A-C dealers because they had been 
handling Detroit Diesel engines from 
A-C. Until three years ago, Allis-Chal- 
mers was Detroit Diesel’s _ largest 
distributor, and one-half its distribution 
organization belonged to A-C. 

Then A-C acquired its own diesel 
manufacturer. 

This hit Detroit Diesel in two ways. 
A-C couldn’t be expected to continue 
as the distributor of a competing en- 
gine. Possibly more damaging was the 
effect on A-C dealers to whom Detroit 
Diesel had been selling direct. These 
dealers now were selling equipment 
with an A-C engine, and it was 
that engine they were interested in 
servicing. 
¢ New Step—The situation obviously 
was impossible for Detroit Diesel, so 
Truxell and Robert E. Hunter, his gen- 
eral sales manager, made a fundamental 
switch. Detroit Diesel distributors and 
dealers had been “equipment houses,” 


Pere eT Te Te Sere reer eT Tee ee (All generators) 


selling a variety of equipment. Engines 
were merely other components to these 
dealers. Equipment was their main busi 
ness, and the engines might be Detroit 
Diesel’s, or those of a competitor. 

“Calling an engine a component,” 
says Hunter, “is like calling your heart 
a component. . . . You're not worth 
much without it.” So he began switch 
ing distribution to “engine houses” 
where Detroit Diesel products would 
get full-time attention. 

Now Detroit Diesel has 200 outlets 
of its own—50 distributors who have 50 
branches and 100 dealers, although 
many of the distributors also handle 
Chrysler gasoline industrial engines 
Detroit Diesel’s major sales, about 85% 
of the total, are to equipment manu 
facturers. The remaining 15%, sold 
through the distribution organization, is 
where important increases can be ob- 
tained, Hunter believes. 

There’s much bigger volume for dis- 
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CREATIVE 
DISPLAYS 


MAKE YOUR ADS PAY OFF 


















Emergencies are not the only things that don’t wait. Take sales. Johnson 
& Johnson stirred up consumer excitement with an intensive ad campaign 
‘for “Emergencies Don’t Wait Week”. The final link between advertising 
and sale was a display stand creatively integrated with the “Emergency” 
theme. Spotted in key retail outlets everywhere, the displays touched off 
instant consumer response. The result: The most successful Johnson & 
Johnson “Emergency” drive ever. Why not let us show you how our creative 
displays, tied in with your advertising campaign, can translate your in- 
vestment into highest sales volume? For Creative Displays That Make 
the Sale... SEE GIBRALTAR. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY + DISPLAY DIVISION » 350 WARREN ST. + JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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tributors in that 15% now, because of 
the new range of Detroit Diesel power, 
and the way the range is obtained. 

Until it brought out its 10 new en- 
gines, Detroit Diesel’s power range was 
from about 30 hp. up to 600 hp. In 
the higher power ranges, particularly, 
they were bulky and heavy. By going to 
a V-cylinder arrangement, Detroit 
Diesel saves on weight and size with, 
in effect, greater power. 

For example, one of the existing in- 
line engines has six cylinders, weighs 
3,260 Ib., and has a maximum rating of 
325 hp. One of the new V’s has 12 
cylinders, weighs 3,205 Ib., and has a 
maximum rating of 482 hp. But the 
in-line engine weighs 10 Ib. per hp.; 
the V engine, only 6.7 Ib. per hp. 

With its lighter, more compact ar- 
rangement, Detroit Diesel now ranges 
from a two-cylinder engine of 20 hp. 
up to a V-32 that, supercharged, can 
put out 1,650 hp. 
¢ Plus Features—Competitive diesels 
use four piston strokes to turn the 
crankshaft once. In GM’s diesels, a 
blower does the work of two piston 
strokes, forcing in air that expels the 
gases, and this same air is compressed 
for firing. Only two strokes are neces- 
sary to turn the crankshaft once. As a 
result, says Detroit Diesel’s handbook 
“The two-cycle engine now develops 
more horsepower per pound than com- 
petitive four-cycle engines that are nat- 
urally aspirated.” 

But the feature that delights the en- 
gineer in Truxell and the merchandiser 
in Hunter is that both the in-line series 
and the V series have interchangeable 
parts. This enormously simplifies pro- 
duction and the maintenance of inven- 
tory at distributors and dealers. To han- 
dle the 10 new engines, a Detroit Diesel 
dealer will have to increase his parts 
inventory only about 10%. 


ll. The Hunting Ground 


It is characteristic of General Motors, 
in an expansion mood, to pit its divi- 
sions not only against competition, but 
against each other. That’s why you'll 
find Detroit Diesel people talking of 
chipping away at markets, not only of 
non-GM competitors, but of the cor- 
poration’s other two diesel producers: 
Cleveland Diesel and Electro-Motive. 

Actually, however, Detroit Diesel’s 
principal expansion will be in market 
areas served by non-GM companies. 
That’s what Hunter calls his “hunting 
ground.” And it’s a large one. 

By 1960, Hunter estimates that De- 
troit Diesel will have engines usable in 
a potential market of 237,900—com- 
pared with its present potential of 112,- 
000. The biggest gains, he expects, will 
be in three areas: construction, agricul- 
ture, and trucks. 

Detroit Diesel, Cummins Engine 
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” 


Armed 


for your complete 





fire protection! 





These famous brands, consolidated under a single 
organization, comprise the most complete line of fire 
protection products and services ever offered. Repre- 
sentatives of each of these brands are armed with 
dependable equipment, application experience and pro- 
fessional services to guard you against every fire hazard. 

This high-quality, competitively-priced equipment in- 
cludes approved fire extinguishers; automatic sprinkler 
systems; carbon dioxide, dry chemical and foam sys- 
tems; fire hose, nozzles and couplings; industrial and 
municipal fire alarm systems; and accessory fire depart- 
ment supplies including ladders, sirens, clothing, breath- 
ing apparatus, first aid kits, etc. 

Look for these famous brand names, sold through 
fire equipment specialty firms and leading industrial dis- 
tributors. Consult the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory under “Fire Protection Equipment”, 





THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


ATLANTIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 
P.O. Box 750, Newark 1, New Jersey 


CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL OFFICE 
221 Crane St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 
132-140 Hawthorne St., San Francisco 7, California 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Petemere, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, New Phitadeiphia, Pittsburgh, Port and, Rochester, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Mamilton. “lontacioy 


Representatives and Distributors in ali principal cities 
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E. H. Harriman Award 
for outstanding safe- 
ty record in 1957 
among Class A rail- 
roads. Awarded by 
American Museum of 
Safety to Nickel Plate 
Road. 


An honor we're proud 
to share 


Every Nickel Plate employee and every person who has worked 
through the years to further railroad safety shares in this honor. It 
marks another step upward in our industry’s unending efforts to 
provide the finest and the safest freight and passenger transportation. 


43 Nickel Plate traffic offices are located in prin- 
cipal cities. All have TWX teletype facilities to 
speed your requests for information and service. 
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Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 














Telephone MAin 1-9000 








GENERAL OFFICES ,. . TERMINAL TOWER, , . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Co., and Caterpillar Tractor account 
for 60% to 70% of the diesel engine 
business in their market. Caterpillar, 
because it also makes equipment, has 
been supreme in construction, and 
probably also in the agricultural seg- 
ment. Cummins has had a lock on the 
truck business. Now, with smaller but 
powerful engines, Detroit Diesel al- 
ready has an order from Deere & Co., 
one of Caterpillar’s big competitors in 
industrial tractors. Deere also is on the 
top rung in agricultural sales 

¢ Truck Potential—The truck problem 
is tougher. Until a few years ago, De- 
troit Diesel was not permitted by GM 
to sell engines to any truck producer 
except GMC Truck & Coach 

In 1953, Cummins came out with 
an engine that had it all over Detroit 
Diesel in fuel economy. As Truxell 
says, “This economy improvement hit 
us and the diesel industry like a ton 
of bricks.”” Just about the time GM 
changed its policy to permit Detroit 
Diesel to sell to anv truck manufacturer, 
its engines became noncompetitive. 

By the time Detroit Diesel managed 
to get competitive fuel economy again, 
Cummins had better than 50% of the 
truck market (BW—Feb.2’57,p51). In 
addition, Detroit Diesel in-line engines 
were too bulkv for most trucks then 
in production. 

That left Detroit Diesel two jobs to 
do: One, in Hunter’s words, was “to 
identify itself to truck manufacturers 
as a maker of engines, rather than as 
just a GMC supplier.” The other was 
to get the word out about its new 
engines so that truck makers could 
design with them in mind. This’ it 
started to do about two vears ago 

Now, Hunter thinks he has a good 
story for truck manufacturers: the small 
size, light weight, and greater power 
of the new V engines, plus the fact that 
aluminum blocks are coming up. Every 
pound of weight saved in the engine 
can go into a truck’s payload. 

After its modifications to the in-line 
engines, Detroit Diesel figured it could 
serve 70% of the market potential for 
trucks. Now, of course, it goes across 
the board. And it is going to trv an 
end run for even more vehicle business. 
Its smaller engines can fit under the 
hoods of pick-up trucks and taxis. Both 


are largely untapped markets. A few 


cabs have diesel engines, but experience 
has not been entirely satisfactory. 

¢ Still More—Hunter’s 1960 potential 
of 237,900 engines doesn’t include 
many pick-up trucks and cabs, for these 
are unknown market areas. Likewise, 
there are many other applications for 
its new engines that Detroit Diesel 
doesn’t spell out exactly. All Truxell 
says is: “We are ready to go into many 
new industries and new applications 
in which we have never been  be- 
fore.”” END 
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“CREATIVE ENGINEERING” REAPS A CHEMICAL HARVEST... BUILDS PULP-AND-PAPER PROFITS 
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World's largest 
‘ ‘ Chemical recovery is basic to the multi-billion-dollar pulp- 
chemical recovery unit and-paper industry. Valuable chemicals are salvaged from 


«“black liquor,” a residue of pulp manufacture. And the mod- 
ern recovery process also produces large quantities of by- 


achieves unprecedented __ product steam. 


Just a few years ago, the industry believed that recovery 
economies in the units had reached maximum size, with capacities (black liquot 
dry solids) of about 1,000,000 pounds per day. C-E engineers 
aware that larger installations would mean lower investment 
pulp and paper industry and operating costs per unit of capacity, developed half a 
dozen major innovations in quick succession—and broke 
through the size barrier. A 


Twenty-five units of more than 1,000,000-pounds capacity 
have since been purchased from C-E by leading producers. The 
largest of these—a 2,000,000-pound unit—has now been in serv- 
ice for more than a year. Despite their high initial costs, such 
units usually pay for themselves in about two years. 

This concern with a specific industry’s capital problems— 
and deep involvement with that industry’s technology—is 
characteristic of the C-E approach. 


“Creative ENGINEERING” is the foundation on which 
Combustion’s leadership rests. The products which bear | 


the C-E mark of leadership include: COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


| 
all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- 
ment + nuclear power systems - paper mill equipment . pul- | Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. C-193 
verizers « flash drying systems - pressure vessels . soil pipe 

| 











4 COPY PROBLEMS YOU CAN SOLVE 
WITH A SINGLE COPYING STATION 











































Copies hard to read? You 
get clear sharp copies every 
time with Photostat® pho- 
tographic copying equip- 
ment. A central photocopy- 
ing station handles all your 
copy needs, maintains effi- 
ciency, assures reproduc- 
tions of consistent quality. 


Not enough copies ? A flick 
of a finger gives you as 
many clear, exact copies as 
you need. For example, the 
desk-size Photostat Junior 
Continuous Models copy 
anything written, drawn, or 
typed — automatically give 
you dry, collated copies 
_ ready for use. 


Too much waste? You can 
ind the waste of effort, 
ime, and materials spent 
ying to make ‘‘good”’ cop- 
dtostat photocopying 
us is easy to use, 
in performance. 
“Copy (and they 
all good) costs 

same; there 
S no waste. 


a 
pe: 


Service headaches ? Serv- 
ice and maintenance are eas- 
ier when you have a central 
system; and Photostat Cor- 
poration is noted for com- 
plete service, starting with 
operator training — service 
that saves your money. 


Because we market both desk-side and central station units (as 
well as equipment for microfilm and offset duplicating) we can 
recommend the copying system or combination of systems that’s 
best for your copying needs. 


Just call the nearby Photostat Corporation Service Office, or write us 





PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P.O.BOX 1970 BW + ROCHESTER 3,N. Y. 
PHOTOSTAT is the trade mark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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Candies by Wire 


Western Union and candy 


maker inaugurate a service to 
get “sweets to the sweet” on 
anniversary deadline. 


Beginning next week, the nephew 
who almost forgot Aunt Emma’s birth 
dav will have a last-minute “out.” He 
can have Western Union deliver a box 
of chocolates, along with an appropriate 


greeting, to anv address in anv of 2,500 
towns and cities 

Western Union, which in 1957 sent 
about 7-million orders for flowers at a 


retail cost of $56-million, is inaugurating 
the new service—called CandyvGram 
under an arrangement with Cand 
gram, Inc., a company founded in Chi- 
cago last fall 

¢ Operation—Here's h 

works: 

A custome! phones or goes to a 
Western Union office to send a Cand) 
Gram. This includes either a 1-lb 
2-Ib. box of candy, plus the message, 
which Western Union treats as a night 
letter. The clerk at the other end r 
moves the specified size box of candi 
from a freezer located in the Western 
Union office, slips it and the telegram 
into a specially prepared packet, and 
sends it out by regular Western Union 
delivery boy. The frozen candy takes 
about two hours to thaw. The sender 
pavs $2.95 for the 1-Ib. box, and $5 foi 
the 2-Ib. box—plus the cost of the wire. 
The charge for the candy is a flat S$] 
more than the same box would cost in a 
retail outlet 
¢ Origin—CandvyGram is the brainchild 
of Maurice P. Sher, president of 
Maramor Restaurant in Columbus, 
Ohio. Sher, now chairman of Candv- 
gram, Inc., began thinking about the 
plan 10 years ago and finally worked 
out the details with Western Union. 
Last vear, he approached William H. 
Rentschler and William C. Bartholo- 
mav, board chairman and major stock- 
holder, respectively, of Stevens Candy 
Kitchens, Inc., Chicago candy makers. 
Within hours, the pair agreed to back 
the plan. Rentschler became Candy- 
gram’s president and Bartholomay its 
vice-president. 

Under the terms of an exclusive three- 
vear contract with Western Union, 
Candygram placed freezers in Western 
Union offices and keeps them stocked 
with candy. Already freezers leased from 
Admiral Corp., are in 503 offices around 
the country, servicing 2,500 towns that 
account for 90% of the firm’s message 
volume. Western Union handles the 
collections and receives 75¢ per box 
plus, of course, revenue from the wires. 

Candygram’s initial outlay, according 
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Styroflex coaxial cable—an outstanding example of Phelps Dodge high frequency cables—has 

vital applications in the electronic field ranging from strategic National Defense to family entertainment. 

It is equally efficient carrying warning signals to an Arctic radar screen or helping flash the 

latest news to the TV screen in your living room. The remarkable properties of this cable have won a deserved 


reputation for Phelps Dodge high frequency cables as the finest in the communications field. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION - SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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This 11-mile section of Ohio Valley is a creation of men of 
vision. Their careful planning and willingness to invest in their 
owh ideas resulted in a vast industrial complex . . . a private 
capital investment of over one-quarter billion dollars. 

Energy center for this fuel-to-power-to-metal integration is 
the giant Kammer plant at Cresap, W. Va., jointly owned by 
the American Electric Power System and Ormet Corporation. 
Low-cost power is generated from coal mined below in Con- 

olidation Coal Company’s huge development. Power is trans- 


mitted 11 miles down the river to serve Ormet Corporation's 
aluminum reduction plant and Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor 
poration’s aluminum rolling mill near Clarington, Ohio. 
Mobil petroleum products exclusively protect the power gen 
eration and aluminum reducing phases of this complex. Her 
is another example of how leaders of industry look to Mobil 
The reason? An exceptional ability to assure continuous pro 
duction... to Help keep maintenance costs at a minimum, 
profits at a maximum. Why accept less for your plant? 


Mobil Correct Lubrication 


Another reason youre Miles Ahead with Mobil! 
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3. Mountaineer Carbon’s coke processing plant 
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4. Ormet aluminum reduction plant and Olin Mathieson rolling mill 





A strain gage transducer nears completion. It is made by Statham Instruments, Inc., Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 


Made in Puerto Rico—an instrument to measure pressure in your heart 


This Puerto Rican girl is assembling 
a most delicate instrument. It meas- 
ures blood pressure inside the heart. 

There couldn’t be a better instance 
of the exacting work that Puerto 
Ricans are now performing for U.S. 
industry. Their dexterity is astonish- 
ing. So is their speed in mastering 
intricate jobs. One precision manu- 
facturer’s Puerto Rican plant went 


ahead of his operation on the main- 
land, in production per man hour, 
only thirty days after work started. 
Altogether, sixty U.S.-owned fac- 
tories are now in Puerto Rico making 
complex electrical and electronic 
equipment. Their average profits are 
actually more than four times greater 


than those of equivalent operations 
on the mainland. 


Looking for a plant site P 


Tell us what your product is. We can 
then explain how Puerto Rico’s re 
markable ten-year tax holiday, and 
many other advantages, can increase 
your profits. Write Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, Dept. BW-91, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y 
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to Rentschler, will run about $500,000, 
the biggest slice—$300,000—for the first 
year’s advertising. Inventories will ac- 


‘ count for another $150,000. Rentschler 


expects the company to be in the black 
after selling about 250,000 boxes, ‘‘and 
I think we'll sell three to four times that 
in the first year.” 
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Higher prices again got blamed for 
consumer buving resistance. ‘The Oc- 
tober survey of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, released last week, 
turned up fewer consumers with plans 
to buy cars and other major durables in 
the succeeding six months than a yeat 
ago—and rising prices were a major cul- 
prit. This jibes with the November sur- 
vey of the University of Michigan 
(BW—Dec.6'58,p19), which found buy- 
ing intentions no higher than a year 
ago, with rising prices a main obstacle. 

e 
Open doors: Safeway Stores is reach- 
ing into a new state—the newest state— 
in 1959. Its Seattle retail division is 
concluding negotiations for two super- 
market sites in Anchorage, Alaska, the 
first of the big national food chains to 
do so. 

e 
Closed doors: Frank & Seder, 51-vear- 
old Pittsburgh department store, closed 
its doors—the second large downtown 
department store in the city to call it 
quits in less than a year (BW—Feb.22 
°58,p104). And the Philadelphia branch 
of Franklin Simon, a member of City 
Specialty Stores, Inc., is also folding. 

. 
Britain took the lead in U.S. car im- 
ports in 1958, according to British Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Assn. It esti- 
mates that Britain’s sales of 130,000 
units gave Britain 36% of the total of 
350,000 imports. Germany ranked sec- 
ond (though Volkswagen certainly kept 
the No. 1 spot) with 34%, and France 
third, with 18%. 

. 
The vacuum cleaner industry cleaned 
up the year some 50,000 units ahead of 
1958. This report of Eureka Wil- 
liams Corp. said that an upsurge in the 
last four months put*the industry ahead 
after an early-year performance that 
looked like the worst in the industry’s 
postwar history. 

. 
Ad agency swaps involved more than 
200 major advertisers, with total bill- 
ings estimated at over $220-million an- 
nually, during 1958, according to Adver- 
tising Age magazine. The car industry 
accounted for the biggest account 
switches—with seven makes of autos 
changing advertising hands. 
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KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO., INC., 1000 Prospect Ave. Dept. A, 





protect, 


enhance, 


reveal 
and sell... 





When your product goes to market in a 
Kennedy package, it SELLS because it’s SEEN .. . protects 

until sold . . . easily handled and stocked . . . inexpensive and 
effective. There’s a polyethylene package for every need, and 

Kennedy’s experience and imagination can solve your problems. 
Ask for a Kennedy Sales Engineer to show you how. 


Send for profusely 
illustrated free 
brochure that shows 
what Kennedy 
can do for you. 


Offices in many principal cities 


Marketing 


Shelbyville, Indiana 
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In Business Abroad 


Chances for More Cash in World Bank 
And IMF Brighten With Convertibility 


Now that Western Europe has moved en masse to 
external convertibility of currency (BW —Jan.3’59,p17), 
the chances are better that Congress will approve increas- 
ing the resources of the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund. 

Last week, following announcement of the new cur- 
rency setup, directors of the bank and fund proposed: 

¢ Enlarging the bank’s capital nearly 100%—from 
$11-billion to $21-billion. 

¢ Boosting the fund’s résources more than 50%— 
from $9.2-billion to $14.3-billion. 

Congress won't have to appropriate any money to raise 
the bank’s capital. To achieve this, members will in- 
crease their contingent liabilities, thus permitting the 
bank to borrow more freely in private capital markets. 
But it will take new appropriations to expand IMF’s 
resources. Estimated cost to the U.S.: nearly $1.4-bil- 
lion, of which 25% would have to be paid over in gold 
as soon as recapitalization becomes effective, probably 
sometime this year. 

* a 


Troubled Haiti Hires U.S. Advisers 


To Pep Up Its Economy and Government 


To help Haiti solve its chronic economic difficulties, 
the Port au Prince government has handed a one-year 
contract to Lehman Bros. of New York and Klein & 
Saks of Washington, D. C., to act as economic and 
financial advisers. 

Subject to renewal after one year, the pact calls for 
the two U.S. organizations to draw up and put into 
action a four-pronged program designed to: 

* Reorganize the Haitian Development Bank and 
help step up sagging industrial, mineral, and farm output. 
* Reform the tax and revenue systems. 
Attract foreign private capital. 

T he advisory scheme began to materialize last autumn 
when Haiti, faced with persistent deficits, asked Lehman 
Bros. to survey the country’s economy and give its rec- 
ommendations. Lehman called in Klein & Saks, which 
in recent years has advised the governments of Peru, 
Guatemala, and Chile. 


Merger of West German Steel Giants 
Approved by Pool Authority 


Consolidation of two big West German steel pro- 
ducers has been approved by the High Authority of the 
Western European Coal & Steel Pool. This is a major 
step in the reconcentration of West German heavy 
industry (BW—Dec.13’58,p79). The controlling agency 
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authorized the Ruhr’s No. 2 steel giant, Huetten-und 
Bergwerke Rheinhausen AG— wholly owned by Alfried 
Krupp— to exercise an option to buy 75% of Bochumer 
Verein’s $22-million basic capital. 

Rheinhausen has an annual capacity of 2.4-million 
tons of steel and 3.8-million -tons of coal; Bochumer 
Verein’s capacity is 1.6-million tons of steel. 

In approving the deal, the High Authority stipulated 
that its O.K. would also be necded on any future in- 
vestments in facilities of either company. 

In any case, there’s still a shadow over the Rhein- 
hausen-Bochumer deal. Under an Allied decartelization 
decree, Krupp was .to have sold his interest in Rhein- 
hausen last March. Now Bonn observers wonder whether 
Krupp will be able to get around this decree. In any 
event, no date for the sale has been set. 


Aromatic Chemicals Companies Merge 
To Capture More of World Market 


Out to capture an estimated 40% of the w orld market 
for synthetic aromatic chemicals, perfume, and flavor 
materials, two of the world’s leading companies in that 
field merged last week. The two, van Ameringen- 
Haebler, Inc., New York, and Polak & Schwarz N.V., 
Zaandam, Holland, have set up International Flavors & 
Fragrances, Inc., with headquarters in New York. 

Merger details were not disclosed, but majority control 
will be in the hands of the U.S. company. Last year 
the two companies together sold an estimé ited $25-mil- 
lion worth of fragrances and flavors to the soap, cosmetic, 
food, beverage, and drug industries. The new company 
will employ about 2,000 in plants located in Western 
Europe, Britain, North and South America. 


Devaluation of the Franc Won’t Affect 


Price of French Imports on U.S. Shelves 


Devaluation of French currency by 17.5% in relation 
to the dollar doesn’t mean that French imports will cost 
much less in the U.S. Any exchange advantages, ac- 
cording to French economists, will be largely offset by 
higher production costs—and higher export prices—of 
French goods. 

No price cuts will be felt on wines, perfumes, or other 
items on which France has a traditional monopoly. On 
highly competitive items, such as motor cars, French 
economists figure the maximum reduction for the U.S. 
buyer at 5%. 

One reason is that France will have to pay more for 
its imports of primary materials. Also at the time that 
the government announced devaluation, it canceled a 
host of subsidies enjoyed by French industry. ‘These 
costs will be passed on to the manufacturer—and even- 
tually to the buyer. 

For example, coal prices in France are up 11%; elec- 
tricity rates 6%; freight rates 10%. 

Another reason: Corporations will have to pay 5% 
more taxes; payroll taxes are up 12% 
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A new electronic surveying tech- 
nique, now in use in highway 
layout work, enables engineers 
to establish numerous ground 
control points and measure dis- 


More and better rayon is the 
object of a study of cellulose 
growth in living trees. Two-year- 
old pines are injected with radio- 
active carbon and are later cut 
down for examination. 


& 
A new plastic adhesive used in 
aircraft construction is semi- 
elastic and stronger than the 
metals it joins. 

& 
A new titanium alloy is made 
into sheets that will withstand 
air pressures of over 100 tons per 
square inch. 

& 


The “world’s loudest noise” can 
be produced by anew compressed 
air loud speaker that is capable 
of projecting the human voice 
for ten miles. 

& 


Further information on these 
news items and on Simplex 
cable is available from any 
Simplex office. Please be 
specific in your requests. 


& 
Twelve gcc tires, eacn 


supporting a load of 20,000 | 


pounds, enable a new lift to pick 
up and move concrete pipe sec- 
tions at five miles per hour. 


& 


The Post Office Department has _ 
awarded a contract for the de- 7 
velopment of a mechanical letter- 


sorting machine. 

eg 
Aerodynamic shapes designed to 
travel at over 8,000 miles per 


hour can be tested in a new wind 
tunnel. 
& 


Layers of steel, bronze and a 

mixture of lead and plastic com- 

pose a new dry bearing material 

that requires no lubrication. 
& 

Coils of Lp ones plastic or 


Ho. 11 in a series 


A new method of producing elec- 
tricity uses a fuel cell that con- 
verts hydrogen and oxygen into 
direct current by means of a 
catalyst. 


A new recording instrument 
measures heat absorption in any 
area and is used for allocating air 
conditioning or heating charges 
to tenants. 


_ Quartz tubing is being made so 


small that fifty feet contain only 
one drop of water. 


& 


A new heat resistant paper is 
made of ceramic fibers. 




























Simplex submarine 


loaded in August at Boston. 
of head 126 inches) 
over a capstan to the 126-foot barge. 


The cable is described as “ 


insulated, 
munication cable.” 


six miles of cable weighed 68 tons. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Newington, New Hampshire 


‘Transportation, « Co 


Simplex Goes To Sea 
The 36,000-foot “sea section”’ of the 


communication 
cable, for use between Cape Neddick, 
Maine, and Boone Island Light, was 


The cable came off a giant reel (dia. 
and was carried 
4-conduc- 
tor, No.9 AWGstranded, ANH YDREX 


armored submarine com 


The reel and its load of more than 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
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show they cost us| | 




















Continental Baking Company operates 8,135 
Ford delivery trucks like this one. 


The 341-cu. ft. capacity body is all-alumi- 
num, with steel racks, built to Continental’s 
original design for time-and-space saving in 
handling bulk cargo. The chassis is the Ford 











P-350, 122-in. wheelbase, 8,000-lb. GVW, with 
modifications of springing, shocks and tire 
sizes to meet Continental specifications. 


With the 139-hp. Short Stroke Six and Ford- 
O-Matic Drive, Continental’s trucks average 
10.58 miles per gallon in stop-go work. 


Go FORD-WARD FOR SAVIVES : 


with new ’59 Ford Trucks 








1, Trucks... our records 


. 

= 99 says H.S. Hossfeld, Vehicular Engineer, 

> less! y : yetew. 
. Continental Baking Co. 







































Continental Baking Company operates well over 
8,000 trucks—the biggest baking fleet in the world. 
Daily it carries 6,000,000 pounds of oven-fresh 
Wonder Bread and Hostess Cakes between bakeries, 
depots, food stores and homes in 44 states. And its 
fleet is 97% Ford! Mr. Hossfeld tells you why: 


“We bought our first Ford Trucks in 1929. In ’32 we 
designed the original ‘walk-in’ type bodies and Ford Truck 
engineers co-operated in the pioneer venture by adapting 
their C.O.E. chassis to carry the new body design. 


“Since °46 the body, basically unchanged, has been 
made entirely of aluminum and specifically designed for 
the Ford chassis. We have bought an average of 650 
new Ford P-350s and P-400s each year as additional 
and replacement units. 


“Specifically, these are the major reasons for our 
continued satisfaction with Ford Trucks: 


1 ‘Low maintenance cost. Our operating cost records show that 
our predominantly Ford fleet covered 150,000,000 miles in °57 
at an average cost per mile of 5 %¢. 


= Hy. 2 ‘Fuel economy—no small item in a fleet of over 8,000 trucks. 

af as He Our Ford-O-Matic equipped Fords averaged 10.58 miles per 

aii gallon, entirely in stop-go delivery work! 

3 ‘‘Ruggedness and sturdy construction of the P-350 chassis. The 
average age of all Fords in our fleet is a young 7 years! 

4 ‘“Ford’s co-operation with our engineers, in modifying chassis 
to meet our requirements.” 


Whether you operate a huge fleet like Continental Baking or a 
single truck, Ford, from a list of over 370 models, has the exact, 
right truck for you. And your Ford Dealer can start you on the 
right road .. . Ford-ward for savings. Call him today. 
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Ford Panel Deliveries, used by many Regular morning and evening in- This C-1000, first Ford Extra-Heavy 


of Continental’s 400 field representa- spections of each truck insure that Duty in Continental service, carries fresh 
tives, often make spot deliveries. Ford’s low operating cost will stay low. baked bread to delivery depots. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


Ss LESS TO OWN... LESS TO RUN... LAST LONGER, TOO! 














WHY 


are Viking 
rotary pumps 


BETTER? 








BECAUSE 


they are 
Mechanically 
Superior 


The Viking "“gear-within-a-gear" 
pumping principle makes liquids 
flow into and through the pump, 
changing direction ever so slightly 
until liquids are trapped. This ac- 
tion cuts turbulence, foaming, cav- 
itation and power consumption to 
a minimum. As a result, liquids are 
delivered in a smooth, positive 
flow... free of aeration. 


TESTED 


In test after test the superiority 
of Viking's pumping principle has 
been proved over other rotary 
pump action ... and even more 
pronounced when handling fluids 
of 750 SSU and thicker. Learn the 
complete story on Viking rotary 
pumps, Send for free catalog 


series 59S 


VIKING 


Pump Company 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, U.S.A. 


In Canada it's "“ROTO-KING" pumps 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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Scrap Fights for Old Market 


@ Iron and steel scrap—long a feast-or-famine busi- 


ness—is becoming the victim of technological obsolescence. 


@ Producers are conferring with Washington on ways 
to restore their old role in steelmaking. 


@ One suggestion is to find ferrous scrap essential to 


the national defense. 


@ Another proposal is 


One of the best ways to gauge a do- 
mestic industry’s market status is to 
watch the political energy output of its 
trade association in Washington. As 
sales lag, pressure on the government 
for help mounts. 

Latest camper on federal agency door- 
steps is the Institute of Scrap, Iron & 
Steel, Inc., with a sad account of what 
has happened to a product once con- 
sidered the backbone of stee! production 
in the U.S. (BW —Oct.26'57,p114). 
¢ The Trade’s Case—Scrap producers 
and their dealers took their problems 
first to Russell Hughes, assistant direc- 
tor in charge of the Production Mate- 
rials Div. of the Office of Civil De- 
fense Mobilization. The delegation was 
led by Institute Pres. Myron Chase of 
Luria Bros. of New York—a major scrap 
dealer in the U.S. Spokesmen told 
Hughes that their sales of purchased 
scrap in the home market this vear 
would not exceed 17-million tons, as 
compared with 30-million tons last year 
—a drop of over 40%, while steelmaking 
has fallen only 24%—and 36-million 
tons in 1956. Overseas sales for 1958 
are projected at 2.5-million tons—half 
the total of the past two years. 

The trade group’s case rests on these 
bearish statistics, plus a blanket charge 
that major steel mills in the U.S. are 
embarked on an all-out research cam- 
paign to wipe out its industry’s already 
declining dependence on ferrous scrap. 
¢ Informal Talks—Purpose of the meet- 
ing, both institute and agency officials 
agree, was to explore informally what 
—if anything—the government could do 
to help, rather than to request specific 
formal action under any of the domes- 
tic industry aid laws now on the books. 

The institute suggested that OCDM 
find domestic ferrous scrap essential to 
national defense. Such a finding would 
not necessarily be the same as an agency 
ruling to curb competing foreign im- 
ports on the same grounds, although it 
would be a preliminary step toward 
that goal. Ferrous scrap is not imported. 
But imports of iron ore have been in- 
creasing. 


to curb imports of iron ore. 


This gives the domestic scrap indus- 
try a strange bedfellow in the drive to 
restrict imports of iron ore—the domes- 
tic iron mines, which also are fecling 
the pinch of foreign competition. Iron- 
state congressmen, led by Muinnesota’s 
Democratic Sen. Hubert Humphre\ 
and Rep. John Blatnik, already have 
needled the Tariff Commission into 
making a study of iron ore markets and 
import competition. 
¢ Suggestions—What makes the Scrap 
Institute’s Washington campaign differ- 
ent is that it is not asking any specific 
relief. In addition to hinting the desir- 
ability of iron ore import curbs, scrap 
spokesmen savy an OCDM finding on 
defense essentiality would help boost 
domestic sales to steel mills. 

At the same time, scrap marketers 
want federal help in expariding exports 
—through the Commerce Dept. and the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The Commerce Dept. could do 
more to stimulate foreign markets, while 
ICA could tie use of more scrap into 
foreign aid projects, scrap people say. 

Here again, the scrap industrv is 
bucking heads with big steel. Last vear, 
the Commerce Dept. temporarily tight- 
ened down on its licensing of scrap ex- 
ports, after steel executives complained 
that domestic resources of top-grade 
heavy melting scrap were being drained 
by booming sales overseas. 
¢ Upshot—After hearing the institute’s 
story, OCDM said that it would 
“study” the matter. The upshot is that 
not much is likely to come out of the in- 
stitute’s campaign, unless pressure from 
domestic iron ore producers helps log- 
roll it into a Congressionally backed 
drive for new import restrictions on 
competing foreign ore. 
¢ Price War—Steelmakers have long 
griped about the volatile prices of scrap 
in feast-or-famine markets. Sometimes 
some of them have complained of the 
deterioration of quality in periods of 
heavy demand. Scrap is now selling $10 
or $12 per ton above the recession low, 
but is still $20 or so below 1956-57 
prices. END 
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LOOK WHAT’S BETTER NOW...BECAUSE OF DU PONT ALATHON 


198 ence 


LEAKPROOF milk container hasin- OURABLE flashlight case molded of SALES-BOOSTING film of ALATHON 


ner coating of ALATHON which ALATHON has excellent impact re- provides protective showcase for 
won't flake off and float in milk as sistance... won’t dent or crack... soft goods. (Film by Dobeckmun 
ordinary coatings sometimes do. _is unaffected by weather and leaky = Co., Div. of Dow Chemical, Cleve- 
(Coatingand container bySealright- batteries. (Manufactured by J. P. + land, for P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Oswego Falls Corp., Fulton,N. Y.) | Gits Molding Co., Chicago.) Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
A DIVERSE GROUP OF PRODUCTS ... but with one thing in common. All were 


improved through the use of Du Pont ALATHON polyethylene resin. Consider better 
protection for milk, longer life for a flashlight, more sales appeal for soft goods and 
greater protection for commercial fluids. 

Improvement such as this is typical for ALATHON. Its unusual combination of proper- 
ties has improved hundreds of products . . . even created new ones . . . and almost always 
at lower cost. Perhaps ALATHON can do this for your product, too. It’s worth investigat- 
ing. For more information write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals 
Department, Room A-9112, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


ALATHON® POLYETHYLENE RESIN 





TAMPERPROOF “Flexspout” clo- 
sure molded of ALATHON facilitates 
pouring, reseals; withstands liquids 
packaged in commercial pails 
(Mfgd. by Rieke Metal Products 
Corporation., Auburn, Ind.) 


POLYCHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


86. u. 5. pat. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
.. . through Chemistry 





Automatic Electric, winner of an award for one 
of 1957’s best ten new plants, uses Whiting Tram- 
beam Overhead Materials Handling Systems. A 
Trambeam Crane System moves finished prod- 
ucts from packaging and crating area to tem- 
porary storage in the shipping room. Result: 
aisle space is minimized — total cubic space is 
more effectively utilized. 


In the receiving and storage areas four 714- 
ton Trambeam cranes run on 660-foot runways 
to move as much as five million pounds of raw 
materials per month to communications equip- 
ment production lines, efficiently and economic- 
ally. Additional Trambeam Systems help the 
plating and other departments to maintain high- 
gear production. Find out how your plant can 
boost production, cut operating costs, and make 


How overhead handling’ saves space 


full use of floor and overhead space with a Tram- 
beam Overhead Materials Handling System. Get 
the facts today. 


SEND FOR 
“METALWORKING PROFILES” 


the big, colorful new booklet 

showing performance reports of 

Whiting products on the job... 

bringing new efficiency and §@ 
economy to materials handling 

operations. Ask for booklet 242. Siena oa 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 ROF] 
Lathrap Avenue, Harvey, 

Illinois. 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 7Sth year 


wi ; t ; NC. laiheas 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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In Labor 


Aging Building Trades Chief May Quit; 
His Craft Groups Seek Stronger Voice 


Richard J. Gray, veteran president of the AFL-CIO’s 
18-union Building & Construction Trades Dept., may 
step down this month—opening the way for broad 
changes in the department. Reportedly, only agreement 
on a successor now stands in the way of Gray’s retire- 
ment, at 72. 

There will be nothing new or surprising about it if 
Gray steps down; his retirement has been expected for 
a long time. Unrest has been growing in the de- 
partment. 

A year ago, Gray stepped on the toes of building 
tradesmen when he proposed a voluntary moratorium 
on wage increases in 1958; the department repudiated 
the suggestion (BW —Dec.7'57,p147). Moreover, Build- 
ing ‘Trades unions have felt for a long time that their 
loss of influence within AFL-CIO has been due, at least 
in. part, to a lack of strong leadership in the Building 
Trades Dept. 

The Building Trades Dept. is the center of tradi- 
tional craft sentiment in AFL-CIO. ‘The merger of 
AFL and CIO did not, as hoped, end craft-industrial 
union feuding. It has continued, and Building Trades 
unions feel increasingly that AFL-CIO leaders from Pres. 
George Meany down tend to side. with the Industrial 
Union Dept., headed by Walter Reuther. 

Now, with the split apparently getting worse, the 
building tradesmen want to build up their department 
to rival the IUD in power and effectiveness. The 
target date is the end of this month, when the Build- 
ing Trades Dept. holds its midwinter meeting in Miami 
Beach. 

Significantly, that will be two weeks before a crucial 
midwinter meeting of AFL-CIO’s executive council in 
Puerto Rico. The craft-industrial union feuding will 
be a potentially explosive issue on the agenda. 


NLRB Members Ask White House 


To Remove Their Independent Counsel 


A family feud at the National Labor Relations Board 
broke out into the open last week after board members 
asked the White House to remove NLRB General Coun- 
sel John H. Fenton. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
general counsel is an appointee of the President and is 
free of board control. 

For months, Fenton and the five NLRB members 
have been in sharp disagreement over administrative mat- 
ters involving personnel and funds. While the board and 
general counsel function independently, they often use 
the same staff and offices. As a result, lines of authority 
got tangled and conflicts developed. 

In appealing for White House intervention, the NLRB 
members stressed that their dispute with Fenton does not 
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involve board policy or the handling of cases, only differ- 
ences over the exercise of authority. 

NLRB board members and general counsels hav 
feuded before, similarly because of the ‘Taft-Hartley pr 
visions making them interdependent—but separate. 


Union Strike Benefits Can’t Be Taxed— 
Appeals Court Rules They Are “Charity” 


Strike benefits aren’t taxable, according to a ruling last 
week by the Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago. Pay 
ments by unions to strikers are “intended to prevent 
want, as are public assistance aids,” the court ruled It 
held that such payments are “consistent with charity. 

The ruling came in an income tax test case based on 
benefits paid by the United Auto Workers to Kohler Co 
strikers. A lower court held that benefits, a substitut 
for lost wages, aren’t “charity” and could be taxed 

Kohler strikers have paid taxes on UAW benefits unde 
protest. If the latest ruling holds up in an almost certain 
appeal case in the Supreme Court, the strikers will co 
lect about $500,000 in tax refunds. 


Eastern Air Lines Accepts Third Pilot 
In Compromise to End 38-Day Strike 


A costly strike that grounded Eastern Air Lines plan 
for 38 davs ended late last week in a compromise agre« 
ment on crew requirements for tomorrow's jet airling 
EAL dropped a policy that would force flight engincers 
to qualify as pilots. Instead, it agreed to employ a third 
pilot in jet airliners—a fourth man in cockpit crews. _ 

The compromise plan is expected to become thx 
pattern for the industry in jet-age air transportation 

EAL settled a dispute with ground crewmen rep! 
sented by the Machinists a week earlier. With the dis 
pute over requiring pilot training for flight engineers out 
of the way, EAL and the striking engineers reached quick 
agreement on wages, hours, and working conditions. 


Court Dashes Workers’ Hopes for Windfall 


For four years, 25,000 Westinghouse Electric workers 
have hoped for a $10-million windfall, unemployment 
compensation for time lost in work stoppages in 1955-56 
Their dreams were based on a Pennsylvania UC Board 
ruling that a Westinghouse refusal to arbitrate turned 
a strike into a lockout. 

The workers’ hopes proved futile last week. ‘The 
State Supreme Court, the last resort, refused to review 
a lower court ruling that the state board was wrong. 
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TROU-LAY 


PUSH W\\. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


make hundreds of 
products more useful 
.-.- more salable 


po — 


Bulletin DH-461 offered below 
shows how the Precision Con- 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 
(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful... 
more salable. 








Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 
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Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are simple 

... have only one moving part 

... provide lifetime service, 
lifetime accuracy, low over- 
all cost...and they are noise- 
less. We have never heard of a 
Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 


wearing out in normal service. 





Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted in the drawing, are com- 
plex, have many parts, many 
“points of wear to create in- 
creasing back-lash with loss of 
accuracy and multiple vibra- 
tion rattles. 


Write for 
BULLETIN DH-461 

for a clear picture of 
how the flexibility of 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- 
mote Controls simplifies 
design and assembly 
. .. cuts costs for Engin- 
eering and Production. 


AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 
6800-A East Acco Street, Los Angeles 22 
929-A eanerang Ave., Bridgeport 2, 
onn. 

















Open Season on Hoffa Again 


The Teamsters’ president is 
heading for newer and sterner 
showdowns this year. 


This week, a new and massive cam- 
paign to unseat Teamsters Pres. James 
R. Hoffa in 1959 formally opened—with 
organized labor's aggressive plans for the 
future riding on the outcome. 

[he prospects make last year’s skir- 
mishes involving Hoffa look like a pre- 
liminary bout. The jaunty Detroit la- 
bor leader, hardly singed by his past 
troubles, can expect more effective op- 
position in the months ahead. 

Hoffa wound up 1958 with his union 
bigger (1.6-million members) and richer 
($40-million) than a year ago, despite 
assaults by Congress, the Eisenhower 
Administration, the AFL-CIO, and a 
small band of Teamsters mavericks. He 
still sits firmly in the president’s chair, 
backed by a large majority of the Team- 
sters membership. 
e¢ New Factors—Hoffa and those who 
oppose him are squaring off just about 
even at the start of 1959. But this new 
year there are new ingredients, several 
of them dropped in the boiling kettle 
this week, with many more to come. 

e As the 86th Congress opened, 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell plugged 
for quick action on a labor reform bill 
that would bar Hoffa from “trying to 
coerce” unwilling workers into his un- 
ion through “blackmail picketing.” 
Mitchell referred to the “unsuccessful” 
Teamsters attempt to organize New 
York police, but warned that all such 
efforts should be banned by early leg- 
islation. Such a law would handicap 
Teamsters’ organizing. 

¢ The court-appointed monitors 
spelled out clean-up demands on the 
Hoffa leadership that they want legally 
enforced by Federal Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts. Letts has ruled that the monitors 
have the power to issue enforceable 
orders. This will give monitors a more 
effective checkrein on Hoffa. 

Still in preparation are a number of 
other attack points. The McClellan 
anti-rackets committee is asking—and is 
almost sure to get—a $500,000 appro- 
priation and a go-ahead from Congress 
for another year’s investigations. As in 
the past two years, the new probes will 
center on the powerful trucking union 
and, in particular, its 47-year-old presi- 
dent. 


l. The Prospects 


Government agencies, including the 
Internal Revenue Service and the Jus- 
tice Department, are reported investi- 
gating the labor leader’s personal affairs 





James R. Hoffa 


and union operations that might involve 
violations of income tax, antitrust, and 
anti-racketeering laws. 

After a 1958 round of efforts to tag 
Hoffa with criminal charges in the 
courts and corruption charges before 
the McClellan committee, the nimble 
Teamsters president could claim “they 
hardly touched me.” Actually, the 
defiant grin seldom left his face in 
months of trigger-tense probing in 
vitness chairs 

A six week session before the 
McClellan committee started with 
Hoffa on the defensive; it ended with a 
harried eight-man committee facing a 
confident and garrulous witness. In 
two court trials, Hoffa faced jurors who 
heard charges that he bribed a McClel- 
lan committee staff member for infor- 
mation and that he tapped the tele- 
phones of associates—and they voted 
acquittal. 

Late last month, however, Hoffa’s 
consistent run of luck was stopped. It 
might be only temporary, but this first 
break in defenses of the Midwestern 
labor official appear to have started 
something. At least, Hoffa is beginning 
to backtrack. 

e Letts Decision—It started with a 
ruling by Federal Judge Letts, support- 
ing the three-man board of monitors he 
named to oversee the Hoffa-run 'Team- 
sters. The board, led by attorney 
Martin F. O’Donoghue, was appointed 
as part of a consent settlement whereby 
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Next. ... full seating 


in comfortable, economical 


‘ 
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(Based on NACCONATES® Sieeereuutin’ 


Either molded or fabricated from slab stock, automobile seats made 
entirely of urethane foam promise substantial savings in production time 
and labor. Yet urethane equals or surpasses any previous construction in 
comfort and all-around performance. 


Urethane can combine showroom comfort with minimum road jounce. 
It eliminates fear of bottoming . . . reduces the sidesway in cornering that 
is usually associated with foam. 


Molding and testing automobile seating in cooperation with automotive 
designers and engineers is one of many urethane research projects 

under way at our application laboratories. We will gladly assist present 
and potential urethane users in new application dev elopment. Write 
for information, briefly outlining your interest. 
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NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
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Cessna « ¥ 


Model 150... two-place tricycle geared 
high wing airplane for training, rental, 
pleasure, and general utility use. 









Model 172... . 
Cessna’s basic four- = 
place economical business airplane. 





Model 175... ~ 

Offering the re- 

placement market improved performance in 
an airplane of medium price. 









Model 180 
High-performance airplane using 

conventional landing gear for short, rough 

fields, and also adapted to use skis or floats. 
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Modei 182... 
Tricycle geared 
high-performance airplane of medium price. 


The Skylane . 
DeLuxe version 

of the Model 182, 
offered only as a fully equipped airplane. 


4 





Model 310C . . . Top of the 
Cessna line, adapted to the needs not only of 
the individual customer needing a light twin, 
but to those of fleet users as well. Offered as 
delivering the finest overall*performance in 
the entire light twin market. 
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llotfa became provisional president of 
the Teamsters following his challenged 
election; the monitors were assigned to 
aid a clean-up of the union. 

Last month, O’Donoghue led a 
successful fight for authority to force 
Hoffa to follow the monitors’ orders to 
throw out alleged racketeers and to 
change union procedures. The ‘Team- 
sters leadership had challenged the 
monitors’ right to require this; Hoffa 
argued the monitors could only ad- 
vise—not order. 

This week, backed by Letts’ ruling 
in their favor, the monitors led by 
Chmn. O'Donoghue laid out a series 
of directives that the Hoffa-run union 
will have to follow. These are to be in- 
corporated in Letts’ final orders to the 
Teamsters leadership. 
¢ What Hoffa Must Do—Under the 
forthcoming Letts order, Hoffa must: 
(1) rescind his call for a ‘Teamsters 
convention in March for the purpose 
cf reelecting himself as president, with- 
out strings; and (2) comply with all 
monitor recommendations, including 
one for action against Hoffa’s closest 
ally, Owen Bert Brennan of Detroit, 
for alleged corruption 

Hoffa’s attorneys will file an appeal 
when Letts hands down the final 
erders. Union spokesmen say there’s 
“a good chance” that the Letts ruling 
and orders will be upset, as encroach- 
ment on internal affairs of a union. 


Even so, the initial ruling jolted 
Hoffa. For one thing, it stalled his 


plans for a special convention in March. 

Hoffa’s having to backtrack on this— 
even temporarily—seems to have started 
a series of minor retreats—something he 
didn’t experience in his contests last 
vear. So far, the lost territory is small, 
but the Teamsters official is such a 
prominent target that any sign of 
vulnerability could mean a spreading 
attack. 


ll. Setbacks 


Last month, two days before Letts’ 
monitors decision, Hoffa talked of 
unionizing about 10-million govern- 
ment workers. “It will be necessary to 
organize the unorganized in toto,” he 
proclaimed. The first step came last 
week, when the Teamsters announced 
plans to organize New York City police, 
starting by picketing precinct stations 
“to show the union’s economic power.” 

This aroused city officials and the 
public to a point where, one day later, 
Hoffa altered the plans. The picketing, 
originally intended to cut off deliveries 
to the stations, would be “for advertis- 
ing purposes only,” he said. Even this 
was toned down with a further Hoffa 
directive that “police organization will 
be undertaken by the Teamsters union 
only if they [the police] come to us 
seeking such organization.” 


Anotiier less public retreat is also in 
prospect. The alliance of maritime, air, 
truck, and railroad transportation, so 
widely heralded by Hoffa several months 
ago, never has gotten off the ground. 
One of the two original advocates of 
the proposed alliance, the National 
Maritime Union, is showing little inter- 
est in it today. The railroad and airline 
unions never did pick up the idea. 
There are no signs that the plan is about 
to be resurrected. 
¢ New Troubles?—Hoffa can claim 
these are only minor setbacks that won’t 
affect his plans for an aggressive 1959 
But troubles for him may come from 
new sources. 

Che Justice Dept. is studying Mc 
Clellan committee testimony charging 
Teamsters’ collusion with employers; 
antitrust violations may be involved 
Moreover, Teamsters political spending 
is being investigated; the union reports 
spending $800,000 in fighting right-to 
work laws alone, and there’s a possibilits 
that the Corrupt Practices Act might 
have been breached. 

Also, the Internal Revenue Service 
is poring over Hoffa’s financial records, 
wherever they can be found. Hoffa told 
the McClellan committee last vear that 
he keeps no bank account, writes no 
checks, deals only in cash. This inter 
ested the tax people. 

While the pressure against Hoffa 
comes from a number of groups, AF'L- 
CIO probably has more interest in see- 
ing Hoffa deposed than any other group. 
Because the Teamsters union is the na- 
tion’s biggest, and because it is an im- 
portant labor symbol, the shadows cast 
by the Teamsters case darkens the fed- 
eration’s 140 unions. 

This was apparent in 1958. AFL- 
CIO organizers reported that racketeer- 
ing revelations made non-union workers 
wary of unionization. Moreover, the 
federation’s concern over the problems 
of internal corruption monopolized its 
energies. 

This vear will be different. Successes 
in the November elections shifted AF L- 
CIO strategists to the offensive. They 
now talk about stepped-up organizing 
in 1959 in a better climate. They plan 
to present a large package of labor bills 
to a heavily Democratic Congress. And, 
negotiations with employers are going 
to be bigger and tougher than ever this 
vear. 
¢ Hoffa a Threat—With all those pro- 
grams, union officials see Hoffa as a con- 
tinuing threat. As long as he is in the 
news, and corruption is still an issue, 
Congress will concentrate on labor re- 
form, and unions may lose opportuni- 
ties for other desired labor legislation. 
Meanwhile, as far as organizing goes, 
the Teamsters are now about to chal- 
lenge the AFL-CIO for new members 
with expansion plans that would move 
into AFL-CIO territory. END 
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@ The owner of every Cessna airplane benefits not only 
from its builder's unsurpassed experience in airframe design 
and construction, but also from Continental’s pre-eminence 
in the field of aircraft power. All seven models in Cessna’s 
line, from the economically-priced 150 to the 5-place twin- 
engine 310C, offer the plus value of the engine that has 
long been pilots’ first choice. Continental has earned this 
preference solely on the basis of performance. Today, as in 


the past, every major flying record* at the utility aircraft 


level is Continental-held. 



















*The latest is that estab- 
lished by Jim Heth and Bill 
Burkhart, at Dallas, in their 
Cessna 172 with Continental 
0-300-A engine. They stayed 
aloft from Aug. 2 to Sept. 21, 
1958—1,200 hours, 16 minutes 
—flying a distance equivalent 
to four times around the globe. 
Both the record they broke, and } 
the one before that, were set by i 
planes with Continental power. 
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CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION 





% Can it be made of PAPER? 


Western Union thought so. Knowlton 
Brothers helped prove it could. Although 
others had failed, Knowlton produced a 
high - quality base for electro - sensitive 
paper used in the Western Union Telefax 
system. 
ONE OF MANY SPECIAL-PURPOSE 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
Knowlton Brothers have the scientific and 
technical manpower, the research facili- 
ties, the pilot-plant machinery . . . and 
above all, the creative imagination to de- 
velop, or make to rigorously maintained 
specifications, industrial papers for appli- 
cations where paper was never used before. 
Chances are, the car you drive, the plane 
you fly in, has a Knowlton-developed 
paper in a vital engine part. 
Don’t Wonder Any Longer; 
Ask Knowlton Brothers 
Maybe the relative lightness of paper in- 
terests you... or the economy... the 
availability . . . the uniformity. But don’t 
wonder. Just ask Knowlton Brothers. 


A Few Conventional Uses of Knowlton Papers: 


BOecece 

Conduct Dialyze Cushion 
Laminate Shape Rupture 
Copy Insulate Shield 
Contain Record Synthesize 


Development Possibilities are Unlimited. 


WRITE for free copy of 
the helpful book, “Crea- 
tive Imagination in the 
Development of Technical 
and Industrial Papers.” 
PHONE or WIRE for a 
sales engineer to call. 


i... 
Is. then 


Dept. 31, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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NAACP Attacks Bias in Unions 


Campaign against segregation and discrimination 
within trade unions is getting hotter. Association may go to 
court to press its fight for equal rights, as it did in school cases. 


AFL-CIO, always in the thick of 
fighting for equal rights for Negroes, re- 
ceived an ultimatum this week: Unless 
it does more to implement its program 
against race bias in labor’s own ranks, 
the National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People will go to court 
to bar discriminatory practices in 
unions. 

NAACP hopes, within 60 days, to 
have concrete evidence that AFL-CIO’s 
anti-bias position is not “simply a mat- 
ter of empty ritual.” It wants AFL-CIO 
to open a “direct frontal attack against 
segregation and discrimination within 
trade unions,” backed by the same kind 
of force used in enforcing ethical prac- 
tices codes. 

If this isn’t done, NAACP warned 
AFL-CIO it feels obligated to go into 
court—first in Tulsa, Okla., and East 
St. Louis, Ill.—to open unions to equal 
rights for Negroes. ‘To make a_be- 


ginning, it would “attack . . . as in the 
school desegregation cases, which 
present similar obstacles,” NAACP 
said. 


|. AFL-CIO Practices 


Discriminatory practices were wide- 
spread in AFL unions prior to the 
merger in 1955. Largely at the insist- 
ence of the CIO, the merger convention 
incorporated in the federation’s consti- 
tution a civil rights clause. It commit- 
ted AFL-CIO “to encourage all workers 
without regard to race, creed, color, or 
national origin to share in the full 
benefits of union organization.” 
¢ Slow Start—Despite its leaders’ strong 
feelings against bias, AFL-CIO did not 
press its civil rights stand immediately. 
The intensity of pro-segregationist 
sentiment among Southern unionists 
caused AFL-CIO and its affiliates to 
exercise caution in antidiscrimination 
work in 1956 and 1957. James B. 
Carey, the first chairman of the Civil 
Rights Committee, resigned in a huff 
over what he considered the lack of 
militancy against labor race prejudices. 
Then, the crackdown on racketeering 
and corruption inside AFL-CIO took 
the federation’s concentrated atten- 
tion. 

Still, AFL-CIO believes it has made 
progress in implementing its civil rights 
guarantees. According to Charles S. 
Zimmerman, present chairman of the 
Civil Rights Committee, there were a 
dozen unions with lily-white exclusion 
clauses a decade ago, while “today there 


are only two, and every effort is being 
made to clear those up.” 
e Progress—Zimmerman concedes that 
AFL-CIO has problems. But he does 
not believe—nor do most other AFL 
CIO officials—that the same force used 
against corruption should be used in 
this instance. “It’s very easy to expel,” 
he savs, “but it’s not the solution.” 
Zimmerman sees hope for faster 
progress with an expanded civil nghts 
department. And, he believes the work 
the civil rights committee is now put- 
ting in to get international unions and 
the merged state labor bodies to set up 
their own civil rights committees will 
pay off in gains for Negro workers and 
for other minority group members. 


ll. NAACP’s Position 


NAACP isn’t convinced that the 
AFL-CIO program—as now planned— 
will end the bias that has persisted in 
unions for three vears after AFL-CIO 
moved to end discrimination. 

According to NAACP, “Increasingly 
we are receiving complaints against 
trade unions from our members and 
from Negro workers throughout the 
country, charging racial discrimination 
and segregation.” 

One of the reasons for the increase of 
complaints of discrimination is the fact 
that Negroes were particularly hard hit 
by recession unemployment. In 1958, 
more than one out of every five persons 
unemployed was non-white, although 
only one out of every 10 in the labor 
force is non-white. NAACP also fears 
that Negro workers will lag behind the 
white worker in recouping recession 
losses. 

In many areas, particularly in the 
craft industries, discriminatory practices 
mean a whittling down of job opportu- 
nities for Negroes. NAACP argues that 
if jobs for non-whites are to be opened 
up in the building and construction 
industries and on the railroads, and if 
Negro gains are to be made more secure 
in the mass production industries, more 
pressure must be brought by AFL-CIO 
on unions which still deny Negroes 
equal rights. 

e Awkward Timing—The NAACP de- 
mand for action—by Mar. 1—comes at 
an awkward time for the federation. It 
has other serious conflicts to resolve. 
Already on the agenda of the AFL-CIO 
executive council meeting in February 
are charges of corruption leveled against 
the Carpenters’ Pres. Maurice Hutche- 
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Columbia-Southern chlorine plays such an important part in your life that it's almost unbeteyv 


YOU’RE ALWAYS NEXT TO CHLORINE 





Columbia-Southern chlorine adds more luster, com- 
fort, enjoyment and convenience to your life than 
perhaps you’ve ever imagined. 

Your every day starts right with the influence of 
chlorine . . . from as early as the morning’s shower. 

The water is purified with chlorine. The plastic 
wall tile requires chlorine in its manufacture. The 
shower curtains and shower cap are made of vinyl 
plastic which needs chlorine. The towel is bleached 
with chlorine. The shower head and faucets are 
degreased with a chlorine compound before they 


are plated. Your comb, toothbrush and toothpasté 
tube require chlorine, too: 

Chlorine threads its way through every phase and 
every minute of your life. It is an essential agent in 
the production of hi-fi records, book paper, metals 
clothes, synthetic rubber, solvents, dyes, insecti 
cides, germicides and numerous others. 

Columbia-Southern, the world’s leading merchant 
producer of chlorine, is a close friend to you and to 
every industry that makes the products that al! 
America utilizes and enjoys. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company « One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Barium Chemicals, Benzene Hexachlioride, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Hypochiorite (Pittchior®, Pittabs®), Carbon Tetrachioride 
Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Chlorinated Benzenes, Chioro-IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific Crystals, Per 


chiorethylene, Rubber Pigments (Caicene®, Hi-Sil®, Silene®), Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachioride, Trichliorethylene 
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TO BUILD 
A 3S Usk 


MILK CRATE 





a bp 
WAS 


How do you go about im- 
proving on something as sim- 
ple as a milk crate? Quirk 
Manufacturing Company, 
Cudahy, Wis., cold heads a 





wink 


specifies 


KEYSTONE 
WIRE 





collar onto each wire in the 

bottom to brace the crate and prevent loosening of 
bottom, corner and side channels. Result? The strongest 
milk crates ever built! This calls for wire of unusual 
quality: it has to flow uniformly, be easily welded and 
formed with just the right strength and temper. It has 
to be uniformly covered with a tight coat of zinc. Work- 
ing with Keystone metallurgists, Quirk found the answer 
in galvanized cold rolling wire. 

Perhaps Keystone Wire is the answer to your quality 
control problems, too. For complete information, call 
your Keystone Representative. We’re anxious to help 
solve your wire problems. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


Cold heading and 
forming wire for 
industrial uses. 





KEYSTONE 





son, and increasingly serious squabbles 
between the Industrial Union Dept. 
and the craft Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. and Metal Trades Dept. 
If AFL-CIO moves against tradi- 
tional race policies, too, it could prove 
to be the proverbial straw on the 
camel’s back for the craft-conscious 
trades. “We'd be attacking their craft 
pride,” explains one AFL-CIO official, 
speaking of building trades discrimina- 
tion. “In some locals you can’t even 
get a white man in, unless his father or 
grandfather was a member.” 
Nonetheless, NAACP apparently 
will press AFL-CIO harder in the 
future. Until now, the NAACP has 
steered clear of open criticism of the 
federation because of its public stand 
against discrimination in all its forms. 
NAACP’s labor secretarv, Herbert 
Hill, says the problem of race bias in 
unions is “of such magnitude it cannot 
be resolved by present AFL-CIO pro- 
cedure,” and cannot be ignored 
NAACP, savs Hill, wants the feder- 
ation to “systematically eliminate dis 
crimination, international by interna- 
tional.” 


Oil Union Threatens 
Strike to Speed Talks 


The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers this week threatened a mid-January 
strike against Sinclair Oil as contract 
negotiations dragged into the new vear. 
The union served 600 strike notices in 
the oil industry in December, demanded 
that companies “get serious about bar- 
gaining” on OCAW demands. 

Sinclair's contract with the union 
runs to June, 1959, but could be opened 
on wages with a 60-day notice in 1958. 
Last February, OCAW called on Sin- 
clair and other emplovers to give wage 
increases of 25¢ an hour, either in cash 
or as a raise-and-fringes package. 

OCAW did not press its 1958 de- 
mands during the auto bargaining. After 
the United Auto Workers and “Big 
Three” companies settled, the oil work- 
ers’ union renewed its efforts to win 
a 25¢-an-hour increase. Emplovers re- 
sisted the demand. 

Generally, OCAW contracts cover 
single refineries or operations. Allto- 
gether, it has some 600 labor agree- 
ments in the industry, covering nearly 
100,000 workers. O. A. Knight, presi- 
dent of OCAW, announced in Decem- 
ber that 90% of those covered voted 
to strike. 

Because Sinclair Oil is the only com- 
pany with which OCAW has a com- 
panywide contract, the union picked it 
for a test of strength. Sinclair’s 9,000 
union employees will walk out Jan. 15 
“if negotiations do not turn out satis- 
factorily” before then. END 
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Parts determine performance 


Few parts make as big a difference in product performance as the bearing. 
For the right bearing in the right place helps improve over-all performance — prevents 
breakdowns.and high maintenance costs. Where can you get impartial assistance in choosi 
the right bearing? Call . No other producer offers as much experience in 
improving product performance with bearings as Sse, makers of the 


most complete line of ball and roller bearings. 


EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 


okKF 


Sar INDUSTRIES. INC.. PHILADELPHIA 32 PA 











AVOID RISK if 
‘YOu 
Du 
Steel. 


USE OUR CAPITAL to 


Using our large steel stocks saves you 
the costs of a big chunk of expensive 
storage space. And you can free-up and 
convert this tied-up space to more 
productive, profitable use. That’s good 
business. 

Since our labor, our equipment cuts 
your steel, does preliminary processing 
for you . . . you save the investment— 
the costs—of using your own labor and 
equipment. You save handling expense 
and other inventory costs. Whatever your 
steel need, there’s a nearby Steel Service 


| AMER AN STEEL 
or 
AI SH 


WAREHOUSE ASS'N 





Center set up to serve you quickly from 
stock. 

If you’re putting steel in your inven- 
tory because you think it’s a bargain, 
compare all of your costs of possession 
with the cost and freedom-from-risk of 
buying steel from your Steel Service 
Center. Use this chart. Or, to be more 
precise, get the booklet, ‘““What’s your 
real cost of possession for Steel’? from 
your convenient Steel Service Center. 
American Steel Warehouse Association, 
540 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, O. 


The American Steel Warehouse 


.. YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
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cut your storage space costs 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 
Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage — 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
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COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL___ 
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Washington is planning new incentives to get more private U.S. capital 
to go abroad. It’s part of a drive to have American business play a bigger 
role in meeting the Soviet economic challenge, especially in the underde- 
veloped countries. 


Both the Administration and Congress are involved in the drive. The 
State Dept. soon will be sponsoring a report from a committee headed by 
Ralph I. Straus of R. H. Macy (BW—Oct.18’58,p138). Before long Congress 
will be considering a tax incentive bill to be submitted by Rep. Hale Boggs 
(D-La.). 


The Straus Committee will recommend a series of measures designed 
to tap private capital for economic development in the Middle East and Asia. 
The mest novel proposal will be a scheme to permit government lending 
agencies, such as the Export-Import Bank and the Development Loan Fund, 
to underwrite private bank loans to companies investing abroad. For 
example, a New York bank lending $10-million to company X for a plant in 
India would have its loan underwritten up to perhaps 80% by Ex-Im. 


This scheme probably will be backed in one form or another by the 
Administration. The State Dept. doesn’t expect wonders from it. At this 
stage of the game, State feels that private investment can only supplement 
the basic investments in public works that must be made under the U.S. 
aid program. But State wants to encourage more private investors to go 
into these areas—to increase the flow of capital and to demonstrate the 
advantages of private enterprise. 


The Boggs’ tax incentive bill will call for these sweeping changes: 


* A new class of foreign business corporation that could defer corporate 
income taxes on overseas earnings until these earnings were paid out to 
stockholders. 


¢ A credit against U.S. taxes for any tax waivers granted by foreign 
governments. 


¢ A cut in corporate income tax on overseas earnings from 52% to 38%. 
The lower rate now applies to Western Hemisphere corporations. 


In the Middle East, political line-ups can change as fast, and as unpre- 
dictably, as the proverbial shifting sands of the area. 


Only the other day it seemed that Pres. Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic had thrown in his lot with Moscow. With Soviet military, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic help, Nasser apparently expected to become top dog 
in the entire Middle East. 


But today Nasser is trying to mobilize Arab nationalism against direct 
Soviet encroachment in the area, especially in Iraq. In that country Nasser’s 
supporters now are battling fiercely against growing Communist control. At 
the same time, Nasser is trying to patch things up with the West, hoping this 
way to gain some economic independence from Moscow. 


This week a financial settlement between London and Cairo seemed near, 
with World Bank Pres. Black acting as the key negotiator. A settlement, if 
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made, would wipe out the claims and counterclaims arising from the Suez 
fighting—and give Cairo access to important assets now frozen in London. 


Cairo, too, is showing some interest in getting West German, and per- 
haps Italian, help with the Aswan Dam. Egyptian and German officials have 
been dickering about Aswan. This week Italian Premier Fanfani is visiting 
Nasser in Cairo. 


Better economic relations with the West undoubtedly would help Nasser 
hold his central position in the Arab League. It is planning a regional devel- 
opment bank, an Arab economic union, and joint shipping and aviation 
companies. 


Cuba’s civil war is over (page 30). But political maneuvering by groups 
that opposed ex-Dictator Batista is just beginning. 


Hatred of Batista’s government was the only common ground for unity 
among rebel groups. Now he’s gone, leaving the political situation wide open. 


With elections 18 months to two years away, there’s plenty of time for 
new troubles. Fidel Castro, the rebel hero, is a political amateur. To a lesser- 
extent, so is Manuel Urrutia, the provisional president. Ex-Pres. Prio 
Socarras, leader of one opposition group, is jockeying for power. And don’t 
discount Batista, who may bide his time in exile, hoping to return. 


Castro’s takeover is essentially a middle-class revolution. That’s clear 
partly from the types of men he has named to ministerial posts. Washington 
observers see Castro’s victory as the latest sign of a fast-growing, influential 
middle class throughout Latin America. 


Meanwhile, U. S. companies are cautiously optimistic about their future 
in Cuba. The fighting, which hurt some companies badly, has stopped. Castro 
no longer is talking about nationalizing industry. But until the political 
situation stabilizes, few companies will pour new money into expansion. 


Argentina’s austerity program is proving to be a'shocker. To help cut 
the budget, Frondizi has stopped subsidizing all sorts of goods and services. 
Resulting price increases: fuel, 200%; subways and postage, 100%; meat 
and milk, 75%; trains, 60%. Beyond that, Frondizi is starting to slash the 
government payroll, first by discharging some 18,000 railroad workers. 


Belgium suddenly is feeling the full brunt of violent African national- 
ism. Ugly riots broke out this week in Leopoldville, capital of the mineral- 
rich Belgian Congo. Some 50% of native workers there are jobless—mostly 
because of the slump in sales and prices of commodities. Added to that is a 
growing campaign among natives for independence and for union with 
neighboring French and Portuguese tribes. 


Until this week, Brussels has successfully kept the lid on Congo nation- 
alism through its “paternal” policy of gradual economic advancement for 
natives. Native rioting now threatens this whole policy. And it throws a 
shadow over Belgium’s effort to convert the Congo into an “African Ruhr,” 
with the help of the huge Inga hydro project on the lower Congo. 
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TO BACH HIS OWN-climate. that is- 


WITH ‘BUFFALO’ ZONE CONTROL CABINETS 


He’s comfortable because the heat’s on in his 
office. She’s comfortable, too — but her office area 
is air cooled. The executive offices are on the shaded 
north side of the building and a cold wind is blow- 
ing. The stenographic department is located in the 
windowless central portion of the floor, where inter- 
nal heat load raises the temperature. 

Time was when conditions like these could only 
be corrected the expensive way — by installing 
several separate air conditioning units for each of 


many zones. 





Now, with a single “Buffalo” Zone Control Cabi- 


net, you can provide low-cost heating, cooling, de- 





humidifying in any desired combination fo 
each area in your offices or plant. Controls for each 


zone can be manual or automatic. 


We all know that a comfortable working climat: 
increases personnel efficiency. Your offices or plant 
can have individual zone climate control — without 
the expense of several separate units. It will pay you 
to investigate “Buffalo” Zone Control Cabinets. Cal! 
your “Buffalo” engineering repre entative, or write 


for Bulletin AC-220. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo Pumps Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING + AIR CLEANING + AIR TEMPERING + INDUCED DRAFT + EXHAUSTING + FORCED DRAFT + COOLING + HEATING + PRESSURE BLOWING 





Savings every drafting |‘ 
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Faster Reference to Drawings 


New Recordak system makes it possible 
to keep a complete file of engineering 
drawings at fingertips, ready for view- 
ing in film readers. Ends delays caused 
by depleted blueprint file, or by original 
‘drawings being out of file. 





New Recordak Precision System reproduces drawings and blueprints on 
low-cost 35mm microfilm with complete accuracy, remarkable uniformity 
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ictions of any drawing immediately in 
film reader cuts the need for paper 
pies as much as 75%. When needed, 
arp, legible prints can be made di- 
cuy from your aperture cards. 


agencies, can be rushed duplicate film 
cards made directly from your original 
cards. (One user reports revision-notice 
time cut from 6 weeks to 36 hours.) Big 
savings in mailing costs, too. 


safely—aperture cards used for refer- 
ence, print-making. Duplicate cards, 
or roll film copies, can be stored off- 
premises for extra security. Images 
won’t smudge, designs can’t be altered. 


New Recordak 35mm microfilming techniques and 
processing controls make the use of film images 
in aperture cards a practical and accurate working 
tool for drafting rooms large and small. 

Now drawings and blueprints of all types, ages, 
and sizes can be reproduced on low-cost 35mm film as 
needle-sharp images with remarkable uniformity. As 
a result, viewing in a film reader is easier, surer. And 
equally important, accurate and complete paper 
enlargements—or duplicate film cards—can be made 


aperture cards. (This new precision system meets the 
specifications of all government agencies covering 
resolution quality, reduction ratios, indexing data.) 

If you prefer, you can have your drawings micro- 
filmed on your premises. Or you can do the job with 
your own personnel, using Recordak equipment and 
procedures. 


Some well-known users of New 
Recordak Precision System 








in seconds whenever needed. Borg-Warner Corp., Ingersoll 


Kalamazoo Division 
Chrysler Corporation, Missile 
Operations 
Cook County, Illinois, 
Dept. of Highways 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Kellogg Switchboard & 

Supply Company 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
Arthur G. McKee & Co. 
Michigan State Highway Dept. 
Rocketdyne Division, 

North Amefican Aviation, Inc, 
Union Carbide Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Recordak offers complete service 


The job, for your part, can be as simple as this: 
Turn your bulky drawing files over to the nearest 
Recordak Service Organization—get trim decks of 
cards back. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 


They will microfilm your drawings, process the Cicadyeer Adecco ned. 


films, mount the images in punched or plain Filmsort 


Write today for free folder giving details on new **Recordak” is a trademark 


Recordak Precision Engineering Drawing System 


eeceeceseeeeeesess ss MAIL COUPON TODAY cccceccece 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me free folder describing Recordak 
Precision Engineering Drawing System. 
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Originator of modern microfilming Company 
—now in its 3lst year Sica 
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RESULTS of research projects abroad filter in to Smith, Kline & French’s headquarters lab in Philadelphia, whose work they supplement. 
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U.S. firms—like Smith, Kline & 
French—are having more and 
more research done overseas. 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
the Philadelphia maker of ethical drugs, 
this week announced a $10,000 grant 
to the Council of Scientific & Indus- 
trial Research in the Union of South 
\frica. The money will finance a study 
f vegetation that might contain chem- 
ical agents of value as new drugs. 

Out of SK&F’s 1959 research 
budget of close to $10.4-million, that 
$10,000 looks pretty puny. It’s even 
tinier in comparison to the more than 
S4.5-billion U.S. industry as a whole 
will spend on research this year. But as 
in indication of what’s happening to 
U.S. research and development, the 
South African grant is important. It’s 
part of a swelling tide of R&D money 
U.S. companies will ship abroad this 
vear all over the globe (BW —Jan.3’59, 
p37). 
¢ Speeding the Trend—For SK&F and 
many other companies, doing research 
abroad is nothing new. While the 
movement really started to gather mo- 
mentum around 1945, SK&F has had 
research activities and interests overseas 
for years. Only last month, however, it 
established a major research subsidiary 
in Great Britain with headquarters and 
labs near London (pictures). Similar 


interest in international research, han- 
dled in various other ways, has long been 
expressed by companies such as du 
Pont, Union Carbide, Sylvania Electric, 
Raytheon Mfg., Westinghouse, Curtiss- 
Wright, and Celanese. A number of 
other concerns have been in the habit 





W. FURNESS THOMPSON is SK&F’s 
vice-president for research and development. 
He runs the whole farflung research setup. 
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# Quest for Foreign Brainpower 


of hiring an outfit such as Armour Re- 
search Institute to act as a research 
listening post abroad. This group has 
included Parke, Davis, American Agri- 
cultural Chemical, International Paper, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Budd Carborun- 
dum, and Universal-Cyclops Steel. 
However, enthusiasm for overseas re- 
search has never been so keen as it is 
today. ““We’re bugs about international 
research,” an SK&F spokesman quips. 
Much of U.S. industry apparently 


agrec S. 


|. Incentives to Travel 


The reasons for SK&F’s interna- 
tional orientation on research are shared 
by other U.S. companies moving part 
of their research abroad. Explains W. 
Furness Thompson, SK&fI’s _ vice- 
president for R&D: “There’s no mo- 
nopol\ on scientific discovery in this 
country. We have some very good 
scientists in the U.S. But in some areas 
of investigation, the quality in certain 
other places in the world is better. In 
business today, it’s necessary to keep in 
touch with the best scientific minds in 
the world.” 

[hompson points out that Britain, 
with its “austere scientific approach,” 
fosters “exceptionally strong physiol- 
especially important to an 
ethical drug company. The English also 
shine at neurophysiology and _bio- 
chemistry, the Germans at chemical 
synthesis, and the French at physiology 
and pharmacology. Another SK&F 
man cites Japan as a center for anti- 
biotic research. 

In early 1958, 
ducted an 


ogists” 


SK&k even 


program 


con- 
with 


exchange 





F. M. RIVINUS, JR., vice-president, Inter- 
national Div., cites drugs discovered overseas 
as justification for foreign research. 








AT WELWYN GARDEN CITY, north 
of London, new lab will give SK&F direct 
contact with European research—and emplo 
some 40 British scientists at the outset 





FRANCIS GRANT, once a State Dept. 
foreign service officer, heads globetrotting 
group that seeks research projects to aid. 
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Russian medical and pharmaceutical 
researchers. Four SK&F  representa- 
tives visited research centers in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Kharkov and returned 
to recommend that the U.S. pharma- 
ceutical industry pay more attention to 
Soviet biological science—especially to 
experiments based on the work of Ivan 
Pavlov. 

¢ Breakthroughs Abroad—SK&F is in- 
terested not only in the strength of 
scientific disciplines abroad but also 
in research leads that turn up elsewhere. 
F. M. Rivinus, Jr., vice-president of 
SK&F’s International Div., observes: 
“A drug discovery in one part of the 
world should be of use anywhere else. 
That makes it worthwhile listening and 
looking anywhere.” He points to the 
breakthroughs that have come in other 
countries—sulfa drugs in Germany, anti- 
histamines in France, penicillin in 
Britain. Some new findings have even 
been adapted from ancient remedies. 
One of these is rauwolfia serpentina, the 
natural tranquilizing agent, which was 
developed from a root used in India 
for centuries to soothe the insane. 

There are less tangible reasons for 
research abroad, too. Savs Walter A. 
Munns, president of SK&F: “Beyond 
strengths in individual scientific disci- 
plines is the matter of scientific philoso- 
phies, which also differ—slightly, but 
significantly. If we not only share 
scientific strengths but also exchange 
philosophies, both American and other 
research functions will be enriched 
whether or not anv specific products are 
developed.” SK&F thinks there’s much 
to learn from observing the approaches 
taken in other nations. 
¢ Bargains Abroad—Farming research 
out overseas almost always saves the 
sponsoring company a lot of money. 
SK&F can’t say exactly how much, be- 
cause its research is conducted under 
so many different conditions in so many 
different places. But salaries for re- 
searchers are usually lower abroad, and 
so are the costs of such things as bricks 
and mortar. The new lab under con- 
struction for SK&F Research Institute 
in England, for example, will cost about 
$20 per sq. ft.; it would cost about $50 
in this country. 

It’s also far cheaper for SK&F to pay 
rovalties for foreign patents than to 
develop patented items itself. One 
SK&F official savs “it staggers the mind” 
to think of the cost of building and 
maintaining facilities to produce the 
research SK&F buys from foreign 
companies. 


Who Does the Work 


SK&F has done research abroad in 
five different ways, in a pattern also 
followed by most of the other big com- 
panies hiring foreign experts. 

Probably the biggest chunk of re- 


search deals with foreign pharmaceu- 
tical companies not in competition with 
SK&F. The company maintains a 
staff of four “finders,” headed by 
Francis Grant, an ex-State Dept. for- 
eign service officer. It’s their job to 
know who is good at what, to tour the 
world to turn up research results, and 
then to negotiate to win the findings 
for SK&F—through a royalty deal. 
Grant and a member of the R&D Div. 
staff recently returned from the com- 
pany’s first expedition to Japan, where 
they observed work in the biological 
and pharmacological sciences. 
Sometimes SK&F makes a_ formal 
agreement to trade information with a 
foreign company. For example, in 195] 
it made such a deal with Rhone-Pou- 
lenc of France, a huge chemical and 
pharmaceutical outfit. Findings  ex- 
changed between the two companies in 
1954 led to development of thorazine, 
the grandfather of all the tranquilizing 
drugs used in severe mental disorders. 
¢ To Ivory Towers—SKI prefers re- 
search arrangements with commercial 
outfits, because thev are closer to devel- 
opment of a product for market. But 
sometimes it turns to the academic 
community to start a study from 
scratch, too. This is the second com- 
mon means used to tap foreign brains. 
If the company finds a scholar whose 
experiments are of interest, it may agree 
to support his work financially in return 
for the results. According to Rivinus, 
findings come in daily from scientists 
all over the world via this route. 
e Grants in Aid—The third method of 
doing research abroad is to award 
money to foreign research institutions— 
mainly a postwar development. The 
$10,000 grant to the South African 
Council of Scientific & Industrial Re- 
search falls in this class. This particular 
grant is part of a company program to 
examine plant life in many regions. 
¢ Fourth Type—The fourth kind of 
venture into international research is 
exemplified by the research institute 
SK&F is building in Britain, entirely on 
its own. The new layout will supple- 
ment SK&F’s R&D in Philadelphia and 
—equally important—will provide a di- 
rect link with European science. Pres. 
Munns calls it a “window on research” 
in Europe. The decision to build the 
lab was taken to “get SK&F research 
facilities closer to the source of ideas,” 
according to another top executive. 
Scheduled for full operation in 1960, 
the institute will deal primarily with 
leads turned up in Europe. It will not 
duplicate research work under way in 
the U.S. Results will be given both 
to SK&F in Philadelphia and to its 
British subsidiary, Smith, Kline & 
French, Ltd., headed by Richard Pfizen- 
maier. 
Following a pattern set by other U.S. 
companies, SK&F will employ mostly 
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In Steelmaking 


Vacuum pouring of ingots is a major 
advance in the manufacture of sounder, 
stronger, large-size forgings. Inthe vacuum- 
casting method, developed by Bethlehem, 
ingots as large as 250 tons are poured in 
a high vacuum, reducing the volume of 
hydrogen. The result: more strength, longer 
life for shafts, rotors and other large forg- 
ings in critical, highly stressed applications. 








In Minin 
g 

One of the largest underground iron ore 
mines brought into production in the east- 
ern United States in the last 50 years is 
Bethlehem’s Grace Mine at Morgantown, 
Pa. First shipment of iron concentrate was 
made to a Bethlehem steel plant in Novem- 
ber. Grace Mine is an important addition 
to the nation’s domestic ore supply. 





In Safety 


Who's had the safest day? While he’s on 
the job in a Bethlehem steel plant, Dad is 
actually many times safer than the children 
at school, or even than Mother at home. 
Continuing progress in safety is a “must” 
at all Bethlehem operations—with the 
result that for the sixteenth consecutive 
year, a Bethlehem plant has taken first 
place in the National Safety Council's 
annual Metals Section contest among the 
nation’s twenty largest steel plants. 





In Construction 


Largest office building to be constructed in 
New York City in the last quarter century 
is the 60-story Chase Manhattan Bank 
Building. Deep in the heart of the city’s 
financial district, Bethlehem crews are erect- 
ing some 50,000 tons of structural steel for 
the new bank and office, including six full 
stories below street level. The joining of 
structural steelwork is speeded with high- 
strength bolts. Shown here is a model of the 
completed structure, 


In Shipbuilding 


First nuclear-powered surface warship. Shown 
above is the U. S. Navy's cruiser USS Long Beach, 
designed by Bethlehem and building at its Quincy, 
Mass., shipyard. When completed in 1960, the 
14,000-ton cruiser will pack a lethal punch with 
her ability to launch the Regulus Mark II and 
other guided missiles. Pioneering in the applica- 
tion of nuclear energy to marine power plants, 


PROGRESS AT BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Bethlehem has also designed and will build a 
nuclear-powered frigate, to be first of her class. 
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INDUSTRIAL Jreland OFFERS YoU 


100% 


exemption from 
taxation on 
export profits 
for 10 years.* 


Since January, 1957, some 50 industrialists from 
the U.S. A., Holland, Germany, Sweden, Britain and 
France have started operations in Ireland. 


*25 years for industry located at Shannon Custom-Free Airport 
If your company is interested in the vast European 
market, contact: 
Cyril Count McCormack, U. S. Director 
IRISH INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y: 

Telephone: Eldorado 5-4637 
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... Offering a dozen new advances! 


Already proved to be America’s greatest light vehicle value, the 780 Truckster 
for 1969 offers no less than a dozen new advances for stiil greater perform- 
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CUSHMAN MOTORS jee ADORESS__ 
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local scientists for the new installation. 
To begin with, there will be a staff of 
40, headed by Prof. William A. Bain, 
who has held the chair of pharmacology 
at the University of Leeds. 

¢ Home Front—As a fifth facet of its 
foreign research effort, SK&F keeps a 
staff working in Philadelphia head- 
quarters. A Science Information Dept. 
searches foreign language journals for 
news about scientific activity through- 
out the world. 

Unlike other U.S. companies, 
SK&F steers clear of joint research 
projects abroad. “This is the most 
difficult arrangement to handle in the 
entire research field,” explains R&D 
Vice-Pres. Thompson. “At least in the 
drug industry, each individual company 
has to paddle its own canoe alone until 
it has something to talk about. If it gets 
involved in joint research during the 
pre-patent stage, there’s usually trouble 
over who discovered what znd who owns 
what.” 
¢ Running the Show—Management of 
SK&F’s sprawling network of interna- 
tional research falls on Thompson. Be- 
sides the normal problems of running 
such a big show, he must contend with 
barriers of time, distance, and language. 
But modern means of transportation 
help overcome time and distance, and, 
fortunately, language is less of a prob- 
lem than one might think. Many of the 
foreign scientists know a second and 
often a third language in addition to 
their own. The increasing acceptance 
of English as an international language 
also makes it easier for SK&F to work 
overseas. 

To simplify the management of re- 
search projects for which a subsidy or 
grant has been issued, the company 
makes sure in advance that both parties 
recognize a “community of research 
interests.” Says Thompson: “You both 
have to be looking for the same thing if 
it’s going to work. You can’t buy this 
interest if it’s not already there. We 
work with top scientists, and you can’t 
buy a scientist’s mind.” The policy is 
first to find we what the prospective 
recipient of a grant is doing, then to 
decide whether to support him. 

At the new research layout in Eng- 
land, much the same approach will be 
taken. The institute will have, in Pres. 
Munns’ words, “virtual autonomy” to 
follow whatever research leads it finds. 
“The company will not arbitrarily dic- 
tate programs and policies across the 
ocean,” Munns adds. To do so, he 
adds, would negate the purposes of this 
new “window on research.” 

“One thing about international re- 
search,” concludes Thompson, “‘is that 
it’s not all romance. Much of it is 
darned hard work.” But it’s apparently 
profitable—so much so that U.S. com- 
panies will pour $200-million into it in 
1959. END 
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Here’s the inside story 


of what Cotton Fiber Paper can do for your business 
IT’S FREE! SEND FOR IT TODAY! 






To learn what is in this 16-page illustrated The use of flexible white cotton fibers, 

booklet is to be brought up-to-date about a crafted by skilled hands and modern ma- ee 
subject of importance to every man in chines, imparts qualities of strength, beauty 

business. and permanence that combine to make these 

Written for fast, easy reading, it explains papers very noticeably better. 

why better papers are made with cotton You'll find them in business and social sta- 

fiber—and what this means to the operation tionery, onion skin, index, ledger, drawing 

of your own business in terms of economy, and blueprint papers. 

efficiency, prestige. Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers PAPER =) 





BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR “RAG” IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 

122 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y 

Please send free booklet, “What Every Busines man Shor 
Know About Paper—Today!” 
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Does safety contribute 





R. W. Anderson poses with the Operating Vice-President's Safety Award 


to better freight service? 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to guote R. W. Anderson, Arkansas Division Superintendent 


It is a known fact in railroading that there is a definite 
corollary between safety and performance. The better the 
safety, the better the performance. 

“For one thing,” says Mr. Anderson, “a good company 
safety record attracts better personnel. And better per- 
sonnel means a smoother operation. For another, we’ve 
found that when our people are conscious of their own 
safety, it rubs off on everything they do—including the 
safe and efficient handling of freight. 

“On the Arkansas division—just as on every division— 
we put tremendous stress on safety. As a matter of fact, 
this division has won the Vice-President’s Safety Award 
two of the last four years. We have found awards to be an 
excellent means of stimulating system-wide interest in 
safety. Rock Island operating personnel, moreover, are 
required to take regular examinations on operating rules, 


which, by and large, are based on common-sense safety 
rules. In addition, each district has a safety officer, who 
carries the programs of the Superintendent of Safety to 
the divisional level. 

“You can’t take safety for granted. People’s instinct for 
self preservation isn’t strong enough. You have to stress it 
continually. Safety campaigning on the Rock Island, just 
as in our customers’ companies, is an endless job.” 

Has the Rock Island’s emphasis on safety paid off? 

“Our safety performance has consistently improved 
year after year,” says Mr. Anderson. “And this is as it 
should be. For we have an obligation not only to our 
people to make their jobs safe, but to our customers to 
deliver their freight safely —and on time. The two go hand 
in hand, and we're proud that our record in both is one of 
continuous improvement.” 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 


Y Rock /f 


Island ‘ 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 




















In the Markets 


Profit-Taking Selling Wave 


Tumbles Stock Prices 


After starting the new year on a spree, the stock 
market this week ran into a selling wave. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average, which had climbed to a new high of 
590, slumped under the pressure of profit-taking by 
traders. 

Most stock analysts welcomed the decline. ‘They said 
that the market was overdue for a reaction after its 
sharp beginning-of-the-year rally. Moreover, they warned 
that a series of reactions are likely as investors continue 
making shifts in their portfolios. But with the economy 
rising, most professionals feel there is no reason to sus- 
pect any major decline in stock prices. 


SEC Warns It Won’‘t Tolerate 
Tardy “Insider” Stock Reports 


The Securities & Exchange Commission, irked by a 
growing number of late “insiders” reports on stock trad- 
ing, is trying a jaw-bone tactic to get compliance with its 
filing requirements. 

Under SEC regulations, directors, officers, or holders 
of 10% of a listed security must file reports within 10 
days after the end of any month in which any changes 
occur in their holdings. This is supposed to cut down 
on any quick profit-taking by those with special knowl- 
edge of a company’s doings. The trouble is, says SEC, 
that many reports—sometimes as high as 25% of the 
average 2,500 insider reports filed monthly—come in late. 

So the commission has issued a formal reminder that 
violators are subject to civil and criminal prosecution. 
The warning is supposed to shake up lax filers, and SEC 
staffers say—perhaps wishfully—that the most flagrant 
violators will be prosecuted. 


Municipal Market Easily Absorbs 
Biggest Issue Scheduled This Month 


The tax-exempt bond market, which has just com- 
pleted its most active year on record—$7.4-billion worth 
of new bonds were sold—easily gobbled up a $200-million 
issue of the New York State Power Authority this week. 
This issue, which makes up almost half of the total 
municipal list scheduled for sale in January, was priced 
to yield 4.20%. The market considered this “gener- 
ous” —the bonds were “out the window” and at a pre- 
mium as soon as they were offered. 

According to most municipal men, the strong demand 
for the New York Power bonds indicates a generally 
favorable outlook for municipals in 1959. According 
to Darragh A. Park, Jr., of Park, Ryan, Inc.: “The munic- 
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ipal bond market could drift lower with Treasury bonds, 
but it won't go as far. This is because as tax-exempt 
yields inch up, more and more buyers will come into 
the market. We think the market will stay in a narrow 
range during 1959, responding closely to the volume of 
new issues offered.” 
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Fidel Castro’s Victory in Cuba 


Sends Sugar Prices Into Tailspin 


Sugar prices in the commodities markets, which had 
churned upward during the Cuban civil war, fell quickly 
this week following word of rebel leader Fidel Castro's 
victory. The market decline was the sharpest since the 
end of the Suez conflict two years ago. And sugar brok 
ers say Castro’s success assures that a heavy crop—at sti 
lower prices—will be marketed this year. 

The spot—or cash—price for Cuban raw sugars fell to 
$3.28 per 100 Ib., off 39¢ from a week ago. Cuban “raws’ 
delivered in the U.S. dropped to $6.30 per 100 lb., off 
20¢ in the past few days. World sugar futures also moved 
lower, as sugar traders were betting that prices will de- 
cline in coming months. 


Odd-Lotters, Cautious in 1958, 
Now Are Rushing to Buy Stocks 


Odd-lot investors, who were slow to buy into 1958’s big 
bull market, now are rushing headlong into stocks—and 
odd-lot technicians feel this is a definitely bearish note 
For example, Drew Investment Associates says “when 
the odd-lotter capitulates after long months of skepticism 
in a rising market—the rise is close to its end.” Jacques 
Coe of Jacques & Co. also finds a note of concern in 
this week’s odd-lot figures, which show that purchases 
now exceed sales by 36%. 


The Markets Briefs 


Rising interest rates in the government bond market 
this week forced the Federal Housing Administration to 


boost the interest it pays on its debentures from 34% to 
33%. FHA’s long-term interest rates are tied to the aver 
age vield of long-term government and are regularly re 
viewed every six months. The new rate is the highest it 
has ever paid. 


Lured by plentiful funds and relatively low interest 
rates, the International Bank for Reconstruction & De 
velopment—the World Bank—borrowed $23-million in 
the Swiss capital market this week. The new World 
Bank bonds, which will mature in 15 years, have a 4% 
coupon compared to the 44% rate that the bank had to 
pay when it borrowed in New York last November. 
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Analysts Name Their Picks 


For 1959, the stock market seers split into two schools 
—those who like the cyclicals, and those who like the laggards 


of last year. 


Early, each January, Wall Street’s 
security analysts provide their firms 
with their choices of the stocks they 
expect to perform well during the year. 
This is never easy, because it involves 
an appraisal of the economic outlook 
as well as a detailed analvsis of the 
merits of different stocks and stock 
groups. 

With the stock market averages at 
record highs this week, most analysts 
reported that choosing was more diffi- 
cult than ever. Most of them expect 
the economic recovery to continue, but 
they doubt that the stock market will 
parallel this recovery. Instead, they look 
for an uneven course, with the upward 
climb in prices punctuated by a number 
of technical corrections. 
¢ Two Schools—There are two schools 
of thought. One school likes the cycli- 
cals—steels, autos, rails—that stand to 
benefit from an over-all rise in busi- 
ness. The other prefers the groups that 
have lagged behind the market’s rise— 
chemicals, oils, metals. Outside the 
main schools are a minority who think 
the best potential is in such special 
categories as natural gas, where there 
has been comparatively little institu- 
tional buying. “The hunt is on for 
undervalued groups,” says one analyst. 

Most analysts think that whatever 
the market does, it is always possible 
to find specific groups—or specific 
stocks—that climb. This is true even 
in a declining market. But when the 
market is rising, as it is now, it is diffh- 
cult to pick the groups that will do 
better than the average. 

Last vear, when most analysts ex- 
pected economic activity to decline over 
a prolonged period, they generally chose 
defensive stocks as the most likely can- 
didates for gain (BW-—Jan.11°58,p117). 
By and large, their choices did well, 
despite the fact that the economy 
snapped back earlier than expected. 
All the defensive groups—foods, utili- 
ties, chain stores—made big gains. It 
was only in the last part of the year 
that the more cyclical issues began to 
go ahead faster. 

* Rise of the Cyclicals—Now a majority 
are betting that the cyclical group will 
continue to outperform the averages. 
The group that gets the most backing 
is steels, which led the parade in the 
1958 bull market. As Joseph Olm- 
sted of Richard J. Buck & Co. puts 
it, “The strong preference for steel 
stocks will continue to be felt, at least 
during the first half when industry will 


A few prefer specialties. 


be making heavy accumulations of steel 
inventory as a protection against a 
strike.” 

The steels were formerly regarded 
as boom-and-bust stocks, but the excel- 
lent performance turned in by many 
companies operating at low levels of 
capacity has earned them a much 
higher rating. Despite the big rise re- 
corded by most steel stocks, many 
analvsts think that investors will bid 
prices even higher. H. H. Weitsman 
of L. F. Rothschild & Co. says, “I 
have been buving steel stocks for 
months and am still buving today.” 
Weitsman adds, “Selectivity is the key 
to everything,” and is concentrating on 
Inland Steel, U.S. Steei, Republic, 
and Jones & Laughlin 

Another spokesman for steels is Wal- 
ter Maynard of Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., who says that present prices “don’t 
reflect the earning power that most 
of them will be capable of developing 
at sometime within the next several 
years.” His favorite is U. S. Steel, which 
is also picked by A. C. Allyn & Co. 
¢ Digging In—Some analysts think the 
major steel companies have shot up too 
fast, and may now consolidate their 
gains. They favor the smaller specialty 
steel companies that still retain cycli- 
cal characteristics and mavy_ climb 
rapidly if the economy prospers. But 
there’s a wide range of selections. 

Standard & Poor’s, for instance, likes 
Carpenter Steel, which, it points out, 
has doubled its capacity. Sutro Bros. 
& Co. feels that stainless steel com- 
panies have a “dynamic growth curve,” 
and selects Allegheny Ludlum and 
Eastern Stainless Steel. Walter K. 
Gutman of Shields & Co. thinks that 
Interlake and Washington Steel, an 
over-the-counter issue, are good candi- 
dates for capital gains because they 
“look distinctly behind their group.” 
B. K. Thurlow of J. R. Williston & 
Beane likes Copperweld and McLouth, 
while Reynolds & Co. likes Granite 
City Steel. 
¢ Transportation—The factors that lead 
many analysts to choose steels are also 
working in favor of transportation 
stocks—autos, railroads, airlines. Al- 
though many railroad and airline stocks 
have moved up strongly from their lows 
of early 1948, they still lag behind the 
market. That’s largely because they were 
not big gainers in the latter stages of 
the 1953-57 boom. 

A lot of analysts think that the rails 
will do well in 1959. According to 
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New Issues-1958 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of Tax-Exempt 
Issue 
24,225,000 BALTIMORE, MD.t+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-82 
15,840,000 BERGEN COUNTY SEWER AUTH., N. J.t 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-97 
10,000,000 BOSTON, MASS. (2 issues) 
88% & 1.65% Notes, Due 1958 
45,000,000 CHICAGO, ILL.+ (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Water Rev. Crfs., Due 1960-83 
39,000,000 CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 
2% & 1.70% Tax Warrants, Due 1959 
3%% Bonds, Due 1961-78t 
CLEVELAND, OHIOt 
2%% & 2%% Bonds, Due 1959-83 
CONSUMERS PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, 
NEBR.} Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, due 1962-92 
COOK COUNTY, ILL.t+ 
3%% Bonds, Due 1959-68 
DADE COUNTY, FLA.+ 
Var. Rates Spec. Crfs., Due 1958-72 
DENVER, COLO., CITY & COUNTY OFt{ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1969-97 (2 issues) 
DETROIT, MICH. (;3 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-83 
EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH S/D No. 1, 
LA.+ Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 
GEORGIA RURAL ROADS AUTHORITYt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 
GREENSBORO, N. C.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-83 
HARRISBURG SEWERAGE AUTH., PA.t 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-83 
HAWAII, TERRITORY OFt 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
ILLINOIS STATE TOLL HIGHWAY COM. 
MISSION 4%% Rev. Bonds, Due 1998 
KENTUCKY, COMMONWEALTH OFt 
3% Bonds, Due 1973-86 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.} (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-88 
LOUISIANA, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Bonds, Due 1963-93 
MARYLAND STATE ROADS COMMIS. 
SION Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-73 
MASSACHUSETTS, COMMONWEALTH 
OFft Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-98 (2 issues) 
18,000,000 METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF 
SO. CALIF.} 3.10% Bonds, Due 1959-70 
10,000,000 MEMPHIS, TENN.t 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
14,500,000 MIAMI, FLA.f (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
100,000,000 MICHIGAN, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-82 
27,800,000 yc ote “> WIS. (2 issues)t 
Rates —_ & Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-86 
14,998,000 NEWARK, N 
-10% Bonds, Due ‘1959. 78 
28,367,000 NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OFt 
2.60% Bonds, Due 1959-86 
63,353,674 eng YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Rates Bonds, Due 1958-88 (22 issues) 
63,000,000 OHIO, STATE OFft (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-72 
20,000,000 OREGON, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1963-72 
31,930,000 PHILADELPHIA, PA.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-88 
12,000,000 eae ste aera SCHOOL DIST., PA.t 
es Bonds, Due 1960-83 
40,000,000 PORT. OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY}{ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-78 
8,000,000 ep ti CAROLINA, STATE OF+ 
% Bonds, Due 1959-74 
12,800,000 SPRINGFIELD, ILL.+ (2 issues) 


Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-97 
8,487,000 SPR 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1962-86 
18,000,000 ge 4 PUBLIC SCHOOL BLDG. AUTH., 
‘ar. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-94 
10,875,000 ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO.}+ 
MPA PLA. Due 1959-78 
8,400,000 TAMPA, FLA.t+ 


Tax Bonds, Due 1959-87 
10,076,000 TEXAS, UNIV. AND 


A & M. COLLEGE 
Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 
12,075,000 WAYNE & MACOMB COUNTIES, MICH.+ 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Drain Bonds, Due 1959-88 
238,762,930 ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
(128 issues) 


15,300,000 
9,000,000 
25,000,000 
14,500,000 
32,750,000 
32,185,000 
22,500,000 
21,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,150,000 
12,500,000 
64,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,400,000 
7,500,000 
25,000,000 
157,877,000 





Amount of 
Issue 


$ 30,000,000 
20,000,000 
18,000,000 
12,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 
40,000,000 
11,700,000 
10,000,000 
14,730,000 
11,000,000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
35,000,000 
13,500,000 
65,000,000 
10,000,000 
45,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 

140,000,000 
80,000,000 
350,000,000 
70,000,000 
50,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
80,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 


25,000,000 
34,005,000 


Descriptive circulars or pr 


*To December 16, 1958 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone. Not jlatic 
participated only as a member of an account. 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1958 bond market and outlook for 
1959, and tax chart to help you determine the value of 
tax exemption in your income bracket. Write without 
obligation for folders BJ-1. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


Corporate 


ta ee GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 

First Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% Series due 1993 . . « « 
CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series due 1988. . 
CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
First Mortgage Bonds, 444% Series due 1988 ... « 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series due 1988 . . « « « 
THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 

4% % Debentures, Due 1983. . 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF ‘NEW YORK, 
INC. First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% due 1988 ° 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 412% Series due 1988. . e 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT TRUST. Ss 
OF 1958, 342%, 4% & 444% Certificates, Due 1958-73. . 
IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 

First Mortgage Bonds, 4% % Series due 1988 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD EQUIP. 
MENT TRUSTS, 32% & 3%4% Certificates, Due 1959-73 


MADISON GAS AND ELECTRIC eae 

4% % First Mtge. Bonds, 1988 Series . . aera 
MERRIMACK-ESSEX ELECTRIC COMPANY - 

First Mtge. Bonds, 442%, due 1988 . . e's * 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY — 


First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series due 1988. . .« « « « 
MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)t 
Var. Rates Debs. Due 1959-65 & 1978 . 
MONTREAL TRANSPORTATION COMMISSIONt 
4% % S.F. Debentures, Due 1978 . 
NATURAL GAS PIPELINE COMPANY ‘OF AMERICA} 
4%, % Debs. & 44% % First Mtge. Pipeline Bonds, due 1978 
NEW ENGLAND POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4%, due 1988 . . 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 35 Year 4% Debentures, Due 1993. . . . 
NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
35 Year 3%% Debentures, Due 1993 . . 
ORANGE AND ROCKLAND UTILITIES, INC. 
First Mtge. 442% Bonds, due 1988. . oe 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY t 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 34% & 414%, due 1978 & 1990 
PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH — 
32 Year 4%% Debentures, Due 1990. . . 
rey ROEBUCK AND CO.t 

%4% Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1983 . . ‘ 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 35 Year 4% % Debentures, Due 1993 . 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% %, Due 1983 . . 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY OF CALI. 
FORNIA First Mtge. Bonds, due 1983 (4%) . . 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
444% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1978 . . . « « 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC.+ 
Debentures, 4% % & 442% Due 1980 & 1983 . . « »« 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANYt 
5% Debs. due 1978 & 5% % First Mtge. Bonds due 1979 . 
TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series due 1988 . . « « » 
THE VIRGINIAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
First Lien & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4%, Due 1983 . . 





ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (4 issues) 


ADDITIONAL 7 TRUST —— 
(8 issues) . . ° ° ‘ ' 
pectuses, where Habl, 
any of these securities upon 








Underwriting 
Interest 


- $ 3,550,000 


4,200,000 
4,200,000 
3,850,000 
4,000,000 
7,950,000 
11,050,000 
6,000,000 
5,450,000 
4,980,000 
5,150,000 
7,600,000 
7,100,000 
2,555,000 
1,130,000 
5,167,000 
3,550,000 
4,350,000 
6,250,000 
5,100,000 
9,525,000 
17,850,000 
16,791,000 
17,750,000 
7,350,000 
4,150,000 
3,100,000 
4,370,000 
4,335,000 
6,400,000 
2,800,000 
12,800,000 
14,805,000 


, and current quotations will be supplied for 
request, 


t Issue ine Jointly | os “ Stuart & Co, Inc. and others. All other issues were beaded 
are issues in which Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc, 








INC. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 © 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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STEEL irobaps ! 








A non-insulated steel file is a firetrap 

Your irreplaceable papers should be kept 

in an insulated steel file. Otherwise you might 
end up being one of the 43 out of 100 

firms which never reopen after losing their 
records in a fire. Thing to do is invest in 
Meilink-built Hercules® insulated steel files 


Various sizes, all carrying the Underwriters 
Laboratories label. See your Meilink 

dealer or write for folder to 

Meilink Steel Safe Company 

Toledo 6, Ohio 


with MsuiaK ii for keops 


Most complete line of safes and insulated products 














HYDROSCALE 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 
OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 
COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
"MODELS NOW AVAILABLE . —=\ 
TYPICAL WEIGHING 
APPLICATIONS 

Just o few of the many appli- 
cations include—loading, un- . NE 
loading, batching, check ok ace 
weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR sP 


production control, process 


control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 
and, protecting your equip- 
SAVE Time, 


ment from overloading. 

HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 
to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to Y2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 

Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 
31312 Stephenson Hwy. Royal Oak, Mich, 
“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 


~ 
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Goodbody & Co., the improved earn- 
ings reported by the railroads during 
the last quarter of 1958 may be “the 
start of a trend which will carry through 
for a considerable period.” It thinks 
that increased business activity, com- 
bined with economy moves made by the 
railroads, should mean bigger revenues 
and wider profit margins. The average 
yield on railroad stocks is just below 5%, 
compared to the 3.3% average available 
on industrial stocks. This should be 
another factor, says Goodbody, in 
attracting investor interest to the rails. 
¢ Easter Roads—Bache & Co. takes 
much the same view, adding that if 
business continues to increase “the 
major beneficiaries in the transportation 
group will be the depressed shares of 
the Eastern carriers,” which are far 
below their old highs. Bache picks out 
Baltimore & Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, 
Pennsylvania, and Reading, as “the 
better situated Eastern carriers.”” Sutro 
Bros., which points out it advised buying 
rails as far back as last May, thinks that 
B&O, Denver & Rio Grande, and 
Kansas City Southern are still good 
buys. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith favors New York Central, while 
Edmund W. Tabell of Walston & Co. 
lists among his candidates such rails as 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, Northern Pacific, 
and Western Pacific. 

In this area, too, there is disagree- 
ment. For example, George L. Nye of 
Smith Barney & Co. doubts that the 
rails can continue to register sharp 
gains. Nye thinks that they will improve 
their earnings, but he favors rail equip- 
ment stocks, which, he says, benefit 
from the hike in rail earnings but have 
not yet had the same kind of run-up in 
prices. 

A similar view is held by S. B. Lurie 
of Josephthal & Co., who says that 
“few industries have the promise of so 
dramatic an earnings gain.’ His choices 
are ACF Industries, which has the 
advantage of diversification, Alco Prod- 
ucts, which is “an indirect speculation 
on the revival of capital goods spending, 
and American Steel Foundries. 
¢ Auto and Airline—By the same token, 
some analysts think well of the auto 
stocks, while others prefer the depressed 
auto equipment group. Among those 
who favor auto stocks, General Motors 
is the “investment” choice, but a 
number think that both Ford and 
Chrysler may present good trading 
opportunities. 

The airline stocks look good to James 
Corbett of Merrill Lynch, who thinks 
that the advent of jet passenger flight 
will mean increased earnings and new 
investor interest. Both A. M. Kidder 
and H. Hentz & Co. think that Ameri- 
can Airlines will do well, while Horn- 
blower & Weeks likes American, East- 
ern, United, and Pan American. 


Analysts who are skeptical about 

steels and transportation, look to the 
groups that lagged badly in the last half 
of 1957 to show the most improvement 
now. This is a logical expectation, but 
not all groups that have been behind 
the averages are likely to forge ahead. 
Some, like the food processing groups— 
bread and biscuit bakers, beer producers, 
confectioners—are stable issues that usu- 
ally mark time in a rising market. Few 
analysts expect them to do well this 
vear. 
‘© Oil Prospects—A good many experts 
are pointing to the oil stocks as poten- 
tial gainers. The international oils put 
on a mediocre performance in 1958, 
partly because the recession slowed de- 
mand, partly because of instability in 
both the Middle East and South Amer- 
ica. Those who think the international 
oils will do well in 1959 are counting 
on the pick up in demand to more 
than offset political uncertainties. ‘This 
is the view of Stanley A. Nabi of 
Schweickart & Co., who says that the 
“oil companies can make enough profit 
to pay for the risk involved on their 
investment.” The oils are also picked 
for improvement by A. M. Kidder and 
Sutro Bros. 

There’s a split between those analysts 
who favor international companies like 
Royal Dutch and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and those who think that the 
domestic oils, Phillips and Halliburton 
among others, are the best bets. 
¢ Yeas and Nays—There’s no una- 
nimity over chemical stocks, which have 
also lagged behind the market. Some 
analysts say that they should do well 
this year; others feel that their prob- 
lems—chiefly overcapacity and price 
competition—will continue to plague 
them. 

Drug and electronic stocks also get 
a mixed reception. A number of analysts 
feel that the drug stocks cannot keep 
up their remarkable rate of growth; 
others disagree. Much the same holds 
true in the glamor electronic field. 
G. M. Loeb of E. F. Hutton & Co., for 
example, thinks that stocks like Inter- 
national Business Machines and Gen- 
eral Electric are “overbought.” But 
L. F. Rothschild thinks that the “rapid 
growth pattern of the industry” should 
continue, likes International Telephone 
& Telegraph because of its “demon- 
strated ability to increase sales and 
earnings.” Moody’s_ says electrical 
equipment groups look good over the 
long-term as well as for “moderate im- 
provement this year.” 

The over-all rise in the market is 
leading many analysts to look for 
sleepers. Sutro Bros. thinks that the 
aluminums and coppers offer big po- 
tentials, and Standard & Poor’s likes 
the neglected shoe stocks, particularly 
General Shoe Corp. and Melville 
Shoe. END 
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: out the first working day, 1959 





On the first business day of 1959 Chesapeake and Ohio 
issued a Flash Annual Report covering its year’s oper- 
ations up to midnight of December 31, 1958. 
Income-wise, 1958 was the fourth best year in C&O’s 
long history. It was a year in which the regular $4 
dividend was earned with a comfortable margin. It was 
a year, too, that saw such notable additions to C&O’s 
facilities as the new electronic classification yard at 
Russell, Ky., and an additional coal pier at Toledo, Ohio, 
which is the newest and fastest on the Lakes. 
Up-to-the-minute reporting of the type that provided 
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the 1958 figures so quickly is one product of Chesapeake 
and Ohio’s electronic communications and computation 
systems. It gives C&O a quick picture of what has hap- 
pened, what is happening, and by translating facts into 
trends —helps us to see what is going to happen. 

Since mid-1958 the general trend has been upward 
and indications are for a continuation of this trend. We 
foresee increases in merchandise carloadings, a substan- 
tial movement of coal, improved earnings and expan- 
sion of facilities that has marked C&O’s progress over 
the years. Chessie’s railroad keeps growing and going. 





1958 1957 


Bde neal 





Dividend Paid per Common Share. . . . $4.00 $4.00 
Earned per Common Share ..... . 6.36 8.36 









Operating Revenues (millions) 


Tf Highlights Cost ar CON. Arg. 46- -o arcen ee $233 
Merchand oo A a2 & See ees 
/ of 1958 a a ~ ‘ 151 168 


in he ee 
Total Operating Revenues . Soe $432 


Expenses, Taxes, etc.—Net .... . . $304 $364 
DINO 85 Pe a Tee re Se Se $ 68 





Net Income—4% of Operating Revenues. . 14.5 15.6 





*If you would like a copy of C&O’s Flash Annual Report for 1958 and a 
1959 Chessie calendar (shown above) in full color, just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3850 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

















WHY DO LEADING MACHINE TOOL DESIGNERS 
SPECIFY REULAND PRECISION 
MACHINE TOOL MOTORS? 


One reason is that these men know Reuland Precision 
Machine Tool Motors are made especially, and only, for 
machine tool use. Not just another motor that can be 
“adapted to fit;’ but a completely new concept that finally 
achieves the vibrationless operating characteristics so 
vital to precision machine tool operation. 


They know, too, that Reuland stands solidly behind every 
product that bears its name. that thousands and thou- 
sands of Reuland Machine Tool Motors are already in 
faithful, daily use in their customers’ factories. 


Why not see what Reuland can 
do for you Our new 8-page 
brochure “MODERN POWER FOR 
MopDERN-Day Propucts” will 
be helpful in your work. Please 
write for your free copy. 





MODERN POWER FOR MODERN-DAY PRODUCTS 


REULAND MOTORS 


REULAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Western Division. Alhambra, California - Eastern Division: Howell, Michigan 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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Truce at Loew's 


Nathan Cummings buys 
big block of stock from dis- 
sident group, and backs Pres. 
Joseph R. Vogel. 


A truce has been declared in the long 
battle over control of Loew’s, Inc., the 
big movie-maker (annual income more 
than $170-million). The new peace- 
maker is Nathan Cummings, chairman 
of Consolidated Foods Corp., who 
bought a block of more than 235,000 
shares of Loew’s stock (probably the 
largest single holding) from the dissi- 
dents and pledged his support to Pres. 
Joseph R. Vogel. 

Cummings built Consolidated Foods 
to a $350-million-a-year canning and 
marketing business through about 25 
mergers and acquisitions since 1944. 


He was handpicked by the present 
management’s chief _critics—Joseph 
Tomlinson, Canadian hotelman and 


builder, and the investment houses of 
Lehman Bros., Lazard Freres & Co., 
and Stryker & Brown—because they 
“wanted an outside businessman in a 
position of power,” with the hope that 
his knowledge of “corporate housekeep- 
ing” could improve Loew’s earnings. 
¢ Earnings Shrink—Loew’s earnings 
have declined from $8.69 a share in 
1944 (when its stock sold as high as 
$81.25) to a deficit of 9¢ a share last 
year. This year, officers say a “nominal 
profit” can be expected, since the studio 
has had a recent crop of successful films. 
Cummings and two associates—his 
brother Maxwell, a Montreal real es- 
tate man, and Paul Nathanson, Can- 
ada’s biggest film distributor—paid an 
average price of $22 per share, or about 
$5.1-million, for the 235,000 shares. 
He came into Loew’s picture when 
Louis A. Green, partner in Stryker & 
Brown, found himself stymied last 
month in trying to add to the 150,000 
shares his firm owned. Green then 
looked for a friendly buyer for these and 
85,000 other shares owned by the dissi- 
dent group. First choice was Ira Guil- 
den, chairman of Baldwin Securities and 
a director of Loew’s, but a stockholder 
suit blocked him as a buyer. David 
Baird, a broker specializing in film 
stocks, was then called in to set up the 
deal with Cummings. 
¢ Skepticism—But Wall Street, which 
looks upon Loew’s as one of its specu- 
lative favorites, partly because its mar- 
ket price is still about $5 below the last 
reported book value of $26.15, is skep- 
tical that the present truce wholly ends 
the threat of a proxy fight at Loew’s. 
It thinks the dissident group, which 
controls some 450,000 shares, will back 
Cummings only if he produces. END 
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Far-ranging oll exploration crews make heavy going lighter by 
using new TlI-built, Ti-transistorized electronic gear to find 
subsurface oil traps. (Left to right: EXPLORER seismograph 





amplitier, power supply and recording oscillograph.) 


¥ 


In yet another important industry... 


TRANSISTORIZATION SLASHES “EXCESS BAGGAGE’ COSTS 


Fuel must be found to fire your furnace, light 
your oven and power your car, train or plane. 
World petroleum consumption exceeds four and 
a half billion barrels per year and it’s climbing. 
As old oil fields are depleted, new ones are being 
sought in distant corners of the world. TI’s new 
all-transistorized seismic amplifier gives oil 
hunters more freedom of movement. In their 
constant search through jungles, swamps, snow 
fields, and mountains less weight pays dividends. 


Designed for use far off beaten paths, this basic 
detection instrument is well over 100 pounds 
lighter than previous fragile, bulky vacuum tube 
systems! What was a heavy load for three men 
has been shrunk to a reasonable pack for one... 
fitting in a normal-size suitcase. For power, one 
lightweight, quickly rechargeable battery 
replaces several heavyweights. 


Thus another important industry is helped by 
reduction of equipment size, power, weight, and 


maintenance brought by the transistor. Fit- 
tingly, TI’s recent transistor progress has now 
benefited TI’s original and continuing activity 
— geophysical exploration for oil — to lighten 
the physical load of today’s wider-travelling oil 
prospector. 


Designed and manufactured by the Industrial 
Instrumentation division of Texas Instruments, 
this first all-transistorized seismograph ampli- 
fier contains 677 transistors and other semi- 
conductors made by the TI Semiconductor- 
Components division. It will be used all over 
the globe by oil exploration contractors includ- 
ing the world’s largest, Geophysical Service Inc., 
a TI subsidiary. Through teamwork like this, 
Texas Instruments continues to expand technical 
horizons for defense and industry — in tran- 
sistor applications, in geophysical exploration, 
instrumentation and data handling, and in 
optical and electronic component and systems 
development. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 
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IT PAYS TO 
CALL INA 
BUSINESS SUIT 
WHEN YOU 
CALL ON A 
BUSINESSMAN 


When an executive seeks 
counsel, or opens his mi 
persuasion, he considers the 
source. And he knows that 
Business Week — edited 
management only, drawing 
on the world’s most extensive 
business-information 
resources — has only one 
editorial purpose: to help the 
management man in his 
business. This makes it 

an ideal medium for the 
advertiser who has a 
product or service to sell 

to management. For, 

after all, don’t you usually 
find that the best salesmen 
you know are the most 
helpful salesmen? 
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YOU ADVERTISE IN 
BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN You 

WANT TO INFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT MEN 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 

















WHATEVER YOU WRITE-IT WILL LOOK BETTER 
ON HAMMERMILL BOND. See how smoothly your pen 
glides over a sheet of Hammermill Bond. New Hammermill 
Bond with exclusive Neutracel" pulp always takes a better 
impression, so it makes a better impression. 


~ Hold one of your letters up to the light. See the famous 
a Hammermill Bond watermark? Good. If you don’t see it, 
specify Hammermill Bond the next time you buy letterheads. 
Ask your printer about Hammermill papers for all your busi- 
ness needs. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK OF THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER 
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Will you—or maybe your son—be putting a couple of youngsters 
through college five, 10, or 15 years from now? If so, it may be time to do 
some hard-headed thinking about financing the cost, even though you’re well 
within the comfortable executive-income range. 


Look at the figures: 


It’s estimated that by 1965—just six years away—the average tuition 
at private colleges will jump from the present $525 a year to $1,275. Add 
room, board, travel, and extras, and you can easily see a 1965 school bill of 
from $2,500 to $3,000. Pick one of the expensive Eastern colleges and the 
tab could well hit $3,500-to-$4,000. 


This means you might face a four-year expense as high as $16,000 per 
youngster—$48,000 if you have three children. And this doesn’t even pro- 
vide for postgraduate or professional school training. 


By any yardstick, these are sizable figures and they’re causing many 
people to take a new and critical look at the traditional methods of financing. 
Many—including some leading educators and a growing number of higher- 
income families—now feel that the old methods (either putting aside funds 
in advance, year by year, or simply paying college costs as they fall due, out 
of current income) may not provide all the answers. 


For example, a great many families even when comfortably fixed find 
they have to strain a bit to foot school bills “when the time comes.” As a 
result, quite a few plans have been set up recently to enable parents to avoid 
lump-sum college payments due once or twice a year. One of them, The 
Tuition Plan, Inc. (BW—Jul.28’56,p121), will pay the college fees and permit 
the parent to repay in monthly installments. 


Many local banks, and a number of colleges, have similar loan programs 
—contracts covering up to the four-year enrollment period. What may sur- 
prise you is that an increasing number of executive-income families use such 
plans. One of the better known women’s colleges, for example, reports that 
22% of its enrollment is financed by The Tuition Plan, Inc. 


If you finance this way, monthly costs (today) run about $200. 


However, there’s another financing method you may want to look into— 
it’s new but could easily catch hold in the next few years. This is “post- 
college credit financing,” where the costs are paid after graduation—in many 
cases by the student, not the parent. The idea is being talked about by such 
people as Dr. Seymour Harris, head of Harvard’s Economics Dept., and Dr. 
Henry Heald, president of the Ford Foundation. 


Harris even envisions the time when college costs are financed over a 
20- or 30-year period. 


It’s this sort of financing that you find incorporated in the new $295- 
million federal educational loan program (where the loan can be paid back 
over a 10-year period following graduation), and in a few state-sponsored pro- 
grams such as those recently started in New York and Massachusetts. Right 
now, these efforts are aimed primarily at helping students in financial need. 
But they may well broaden in scope in the future. 


But of more immediate interest to you, probably, is the fact that a 
number of leading colleges have set up their own deferred payment pro- 
grams. Colleges such as Harvard and MIT have well established plans in 
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operation—others are in the planning stage. To see how such a plan works, 
look at the Harvard program: 


The normal limit for an undergraduate loan is $600 a year, but in some 
cases this goes to $1,000. The allowed total, at present, is $3,000. No interest 
is charged until after the student has completed his education—then he 
starts to repay the loan at the rate of at least $10 a month, with interest 
fixed at 3%. An alternate Harvard program provides for repayment at the 
rate of $50 a month after graduation. 


At MIT, a student can borrow up to $1,300 a year, and after graduation 
repay at the rate of $150 every six months. Interest is 1% a year while the 
student is in school, and 2% after graduation. 


It’s true that these and similar college plans—both public and private— 
are still limited in scope and application. But they point to a trend. 


French franc down—dollar value up. Your accommodations and pur- 
chases in France should cost you less this year because of the recent devalua- 
tion of the frane (BW—Jan.3’59,p17). Your dollar now buys 493.7 francs in- 
stead of 420. Only drawback: Prices in France are expected to advance up to 
3% during the year. 


French stores are continuing to give discounts varying between 8% and 
22% for purchases of French merchandise paid for in dollars, and Americans 
still get 1,000-franc gasoline coupons for 790 francs, or $1.60. 


Note: Last year’s 10% discount system for dollar payment of hotel bills 
and travel agency services is no longer in effect, but the new valuation of 
the 1959 franc still makes possible a saving of about 7% over the old dis- 
count plan. 


New year suggestion: Inquire now as to the status of your individual 
social security account. You should make it a practice to do this at least 
once every three years. This is important because if a bookkeeping error 
should occur in your account, it cannot be corrected unless it is discovered 
within three years and three months of its occurrence. Write your local 
social security office for special forms to be sent to the national office. 


Those stubborn extra pounds troubling you? You may want to investi- 
gate the appetite-suppressing drug, Levonor. A recent study of 25 dieting 
(1,000 calories a day) patients receiving the drug reveaied an average loss 
of 2.4 lb. a week. However, this is something to discuss with your doctor. 


For hi-fi music lovers, the fourth annual Records in Review, edited by 
Frances Newbury, is now available. Containing nearly 900 reviews of records . 
and stereophonic tapes produced in the year ending June, 1958, the publi- 
cation is a guide for the serious collector (High Fidelity Magazine, Great 
Barrington, Mass., $5.95). 


For melting icy patches on your driveway or walk, try a mixture of 
calcium chloride and salt. This combines the advantages of both chemicals 
and is far more effective than either alone. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 10, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








The Case of the Clumsy Worker 




















“This man can do the work of ten,” Bill Casey realized, When Travelers’ man arrived he stated sympathetically, 
“But if 1 keep him a// my men will soon be victimized. “You need our Workmen’s Comp and Public Liability. 

He’s always mashing someone's toe or bashing in a head. We'll put our safety experts on the problem right away 
I'd better call a Travelers man before I’m in the red.” To make this man productive in a less destructive way. 
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As promised, Travelers safety engineers dug in and worked So up went Casey’s profits and his company’s morale— 
To study Casey’s operation—find where dangers lurked. The clumsy worker hurt no one, alone in his corral. 
“Our Workmen’s Comp and Liability,” said Travelers’ man, Suppose you have a nemesis—inanimate or human: 
“Cuts accidents and lowers rates—a moneysaving plan.” Call in a trusty Travelers man—a man of great acumen. 
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Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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COLUMBIUM 
TREATMENT 
TRIPLED 


Composite of photomicrographs made from the same 
heat of mild carbon steel shows the effect of varying 
columbium treatments on the grain structure of the steel. 


The Great Lakes Family of High-Strength Steels 





Lets you design su- 
rior performance, 
onger life and less 
weight into your 
product. Many diver- 
sified applications. 


Offers all the charac- 
teristic features of 
N-A-X Finegrain, 
plus greatly enhanced 
resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion. 


A series of fine 
grained, mild carbon 
steels. They have 
unusually high 
strength, toughness 
and weldability. 


N-A-XTRA STEELS 





Quenched and tem- 
pered steels of ex- 
cellent weldability 
and toughness, with 
yield strengths from 
75,000 - 110,000 psi. 





HIGH MANGANESE 


STEELS 


N-A-X High Man- 
ganese and High 
Manganese Special 
Killed. These steels 
give yield strengths 
up to 50,000 psi. 
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STEEL CORPORATIONS 
NEW GLX-W STEELS GIVE ... 


HIGH STRENGTH 


TOUGHNESS 
REDUCED COSTS 


Key to the success of Great Lakes’ new GLX-W MANY USES FOR GLX-W STEELS 
Series of steels is the fine grained internal structure 
produced by treatment with columbium. This grain 
refinement also contributes to ductility. And in addi- 
tion, the GLX-W Series’ low carbon and manganese 
content assures excellent weldability with freedom 
from underbead cracking under all conditions, 


GLX-W steels are especially recommended for 
a broad range of applications in mobile equipment 
and pressure vessels, as well as the transportation 
and construction fields. 


COST AND WEIGHT SAVINGS 


Where design permits the replacement of carbon 
steel with GLX-W steels, weight savings of 20 to 35 
per cent, and cost savings of 10 to 25 per cent can 
be realized. When replacing alloy steels the cost sav- 
ings can range from 25 to 35 per cent. These steels 
feature higher yield strengths, greater tensile 
strengths and increased toughness without costly 
heat treatments or extensive alloy additions. 





The GLX-W Series is so priced that substantial 

cost reductions can be obtained by weight reduction For additional technical information about these 
over mild carbon steel. Cost reduction can also Ce ne 

be obtained over alloy steels because of the lower 


price of GLX-W steels. Product Development Division, Dept. BW-1 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan =o Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL ale CORPORATION 


STRONGER AND TOUGHER 


GLX-W steels are stronger and tougher than ordinary 
mild carbon steels and in some applications can do the 
job now being done by the more costly alloy steels. 














IN THE CONQUEST 
OF SPACE 


On the earth and beneath it are the powers 
that will liberate man from his planet. 

Behind laboratory windows, the chem- 
ist marshals these powers in a million 
ways—building his knowledge of them, 
testing their might, stirring them to use- 
fulness. 

From Hooker laboratories and plants 
come scores of earth-born products for 
the space age. A few of them are: 


Molten alkali salt purges the surface im- 
purities from titanium and stainless steel, 
tough missile metals. 


Trichlorethylene, highly purified, washes 
rocket engines clean of the slightest sedi- 
ment that could trigger a premature ex- 


plosion . . . yet costs no more than regular 
trichlorethylene used throughout industry 
for vapor degreasing. 


Fluorocarbon oils reduce friction to an 
almost incredible minimum in gyro sta- 
bilizers that steer a rocket. Greases made 
with stable fluorine provide a safe cor- 
rosion barrier in rocket-fueling lines han- 
dling liquid oxygen. 


Durez plastics flow into shape as thou- 
sans of tiny components for missile guid- 


ance and control systems. 


Solid oxidants for rockets, researched by 
Hooker in cooperation with other leading 
companies, give promise of important new 
advances in propulsion. 

As industry moves into the space era, 
more and more industries rely on the basic 
materials we develop and supply in quan- 
tity. HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
101 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, 


New York. 


Sales Offices: CHICAGO © DETROIT © KENTON, O. © LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK ® NIAGARA FALLS & PHILADELPHIA © TACOMA © NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. © WORCESTER, MASS 


In Canada: HOOKER CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C 
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What It Takes to Make an Atlas 


High unit costs, stiff technical 
demands, for small output mean 
many hurdles for missile makers. 


Probably no product, military or 
ommercial, has ever had as strong and 
brupt an impact on U.S. industry as 
he missile-now symbolized in the 
ublic mind by the huge Atlas inter- 
mtinental ballistic missile, shown on 
ie cover rolling out of Convair (Astro- 
iutics) Div. of General Dynamics. 

Coming up from almost nothing in 
out five years, and rapidly overtaking 
rcraft as the biggest item in the 

fense budget, missiles and their re- 
ited projects have already tied up 
<penditures and commitments of more 
ian $20-billion. Yet money isn’t the 
hole story of missilery’s impact on 
idustry. 

\s a product, missiles have brought 
ig changes because of their high unit 
ost, unprecedented scientific and engi- 
icering content, and very low rate of 
sroduction. These factors, plus the 
iccelerated technological obsolescence 
n the industry, mean that any company 
vith a missile contract has had to make 
ig adjustments both in manufacturing 
icthods and personnel. In not a few 

istances, whole new plants and organ- 
ations have appeared. 

* Weight in Gold—To make Atlas 
CBMs at the rate of a half dozen or 

per month takes one engineer for 

ery production worker. With Con- 

\ir Astronautics’ employment at 10,700 

st August, and expected to average 

5,500 this year, it’s not surprising that 
roduction costs are as astronomical as 
the missile’s trajectory. 

To get one Atlas ready to ship to the 
tiring pad costs over $l-million, ‘The 
tin balloon,” as it’s called at Convair, 
s worth just about 16 times its weight 
in solid silver. That’s for production 
cost alone. If you add the cost of re- 
search and development, and of support- 
ing equipment, an Atlas is worth its 
weight in gold, synthetic sapphires, or 
industrial dtamonds. 

Che Atlas and the other big missiles 
cost so much because every last~ part 
of them is built to the absolute limit of 
industry’s talent to turn out lightweight, 
strong, reliable parts of incredibly close 
tolerances. The Atlas has over 40,000 
parts. They represent the work of more 
than 3,000 subcontractors and vendors 
scattered the length and breadth of the 
U.S. 

* Different—Some are big—General 
Electric, for example, which supplies the 
warhead and nose cone. Others are 
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40,000 PARTS, all requiring finicky production, make up this Atlas ICBM, shown with 
gantry tower being removed; boom at right carries connections to nose cone. 
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You'll thrill to the cascading strings of Mantovani and his orchestra in 
this brand new stereo record which includes: For The First Time; (Come 
Prima); La Vie En Rose; Arrivederci Roma; O Mein Papa; Under Paris 
Skies; April In Portugal; Anema E Core; Beyond The Sea; I Only Know 
I Love You; Autumn Leaves; Answer Me; Poppa Piccolino. 


Gre comuonll 
(34: a 
ANMM 5 MAA CHEOC EF 


MANTOVANI 





Stereo: PS 147 Also available on monaural: LL 3095 


Look for the blue on the back of the album 





Over 150 London ffss Stereo Recordings are now available WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
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DEPT. GC 539 W. 25TH ST.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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small, basement-sized companies that 
turn out small quantities of special 
seals, or a length of hose, or a neat 
fitting. But- large or small, manufac- 
turers are all finding that the business 
of missile-making is something entirely 
different from what they were accus 
tomed to in aircraft with its relatively 
high production quantities. 

Unit production is way down. Often, 
only a half a dozen or so parts are 
ordered at one time, because the engi- 
neering changes so fast. That kind of 
volume hardly warrants any tooling up 
for a production run. Anyway, few 
mass-production type tools can really 
meet the fine tolerances that missile 
parts require 
¢ Unexpected—With so much mone 
and such rapid changes involved, the 
impact of missiles has hit industry 
fast. Many production men are still 
puzzled by the changes they have had 
to make in their methods and staffs. 
Indeed, making a missile turned out 
to be almost exactly the opposite sort 
of work from what production men 
predicted 10 years ago. Plenty of in 
dustry executives chime in on this with 
R. H. Nelson, manager of Boeing Air- 
plane Co.'s Pilotless Aircraft Div. 
Nelson says, “Back in 1945, when we 
first started to work on missiles, we 
thought thev would be a breeze com- 
pared to airplanes.” We said, in effect, 
‘“Here’s a product that’s expendable, 
that lasts only a few minutes, so we can 
forget the rigid quality control of the 
aircraft business and make missiles quick 
and cheesy, cheap and dirty, like a 
mass-produced consumer product.” 

Boeing soon got its shock. So did 
Convair, North American Aviation, 
Douglas, the automobile industry—every- 
one who shared the almost universal 
early conception that making guided 
missiles was akin to turning out bazooka 
shells or artillery projectiles. Far from 
being a breeze, missile-making turned 
out to be the toughest job ever. It 
eats up brains, money, and time on a 
scale dwarfing even the Manhattan proj- 
ect that produced the atomic bomb 
¢ What It’s Like—The best place to 
get the feeling of what it takes to make 
a missile is in one of the final assembly 
plants, such as the Atlas facility at 
Convair’s Astronautics Div. Convair 
Astronautics is a 20-building complex 
on Camp Kearny Mesa 10 miles north 
of San Diego. Few people have been 
through the entire layout—security re- 
strictions limit access to a strict “‘need 
to know” basis. And the Defense Dept. 
has slapped a strict ban on photographs 
on the production areas. A BUSINESS 
WEEK reporter, touring the plant with 
special permission of the Air Force, 
draws this picture: 

The first thing you notice is the small 
proportion of space devoted to actual 
manufacturing. Engineering laborato- 
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Furniture, wood pulp and lumber manufacturing have all grown fast in 
Southside Virginia. Yet in many parts of the area, tree growth still 
outstrips tree use. For in this favorable climate and soil, hard and soft 
woods mature from 50% to 100% faster than further north. 


Another growing resource for your plant in Southside Virginia is the 
abundant electric power supplied by Vepco’s modern, interconnected 
network. Over 1,700,000 kilowatts of generating capability now . . . due 
to exceed 2,000,000 kilowatts by 1961. 


Interested? Ask Vepco for more facts and confidential site-finding 
help in this land of mild climate and pleasant living . . . where you get 
Southern advantages within overnight range of top Northeast and 
Mid-west markets. 


30" YEAR 


50 Write or phone, Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 
209-1988 Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia ¢ Mllton 9-1411 








DELTA 





Air Freight 
costs less than you think! 


Holds down inventories! Holds down costs of crating, 
insurance, capital tie-up. Protects against deterioration 


and market declines! 











11-foot doors, 


MOST COMPLETE ALL 


CARGC 


Delta’s all-cargo fleet 
carries most anything. 


7% ton capacity. 


Call Delta Air Lines 
or write 

General Offices: 
Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Fast Shipment! 


BODINE 
MOTORS... 


from stock...1/2000 to 1/6 hp 


Now Bodine offers design engineers 
265 different standard types and 
sizes of reducer and nonreducer 
motors ... in stock, on the shelves, 
ready for shipment! Reducer 

torque ratings up to 219 in. Ibs. 
FREE... New 12-page engineering 
Bulletin “S.” It describes, in 

detail, stock models . . . gives 
specifications and ratings. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2520 W. Bradley Place, Chicag@ 
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SALARY SAVINGRAM FREE 


This handy calculator, developed by 
Globe - Wernicke, illustrates graphically 
the dollar savings to be realized when 
typists use the Sec-Tray Stationery Tray, 
one of the exclusives available only on 
G/W metal desks. Sec-Tray fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform... 
pulls out easily; keeps supplies at typist’s 


| fingertips where needed; eliminates tire- 





some twisting, turning, and reaching. 
By merely turning the dial, you can read 
the savings you effect every week, every 
year through the use of the amazing Sec- 
Tray. The Savingram is based on an 
impartial motion study made in accord- 
ance with universally accepted standards 
of Methods-Time Measurement. Salary 
Savingrams are available free at your 
local G/W dealer or from The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio, 
Department A-1. 





ries spread over about a quarter of the 
plant’s 1.1-million sq. ft. of floor space. 
Engineering and administrative offices 
cover another quarter. Only the re- 
maining half of the space is what you 
could call factory. 

But it’s a different sort of factorv. No 
assembly lines trot parts from station 
to station. There is no regular beat of 
big presses thumping out molded metal. 
it could be an aircraft operation except 
for the noticeable absence of the sound 
of riveting. 

Despite the talk about white rooms 
and controlled atmospheres needed for 
missile-making, you get no special feel 


ing of operating room cleanliness 
some well-run aircraft and precision 


metalworking plants look just as neat. 
Yet in most areas, standards of clean- 
liness are much higher than in othe 
industries 

For example, you have to keep dust 
and oil out of pipes put into the mis- 
sile’s fuel system, because any contami 
nation would mean an explosion when 
the “bird” is fueled. That calls for 
special packaging, handling, and clean- 
ing techniques 

In the assembly areas, compressed ait 
lines contain extra-clean, dry nitrogen. 
e Assembly—The actual assembly of 
the Atlas is somewhat different from an 
aircraft line. Atlases are assembled in 
position in big jigs, somewhat in the 
way aircraft wings or fuselages are put 
together, except that all the parts are 
put in and tested while the missile is in 
its jig. 

The main operation is building the 
large fuel tank, equivalent to the fuse- 
lage of an aircraft. The fuel tank is 
integral—that is, the skin of the missile 
also serves as the structure and wall of 
the tank. It’s made of thin-gauge stain- 
less steel, from 0.029 in. to 0.017 in. 
thick, which is welded in rings to form 
the tank. 

When complete the tank is so 
delicate that it has to be filled with gas 
under pressure to prevent its collaps« 
during transport from the plant to the 
firing pad. The thin skin, about half 
the thickness of the cardboard stiffeners 
the laundry puts in your shirts, supports 
a structure seven stories tall. So Atlas, 
big as it is, tilts the scales at a mere 
8,000 Ib. without its fuel load, com- 
pared to 111,000 Ib. for a modern jet 
transport plane. 

e Five in One—Basically, the Atlas 
unites five separate systems in a single 
operating package: 

e The airframe, roughly com- 
parable to the aircraft wings and fuse- 
lage, but much less complex and bulky. 

¢ The propulsion system, consist- 
ing of two booster rockets and a sus- 
tainer rocket. 

¢ The guidance and flight moni- 
toring system. Because there is no 
human pilot, this must be reliable and 
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New Dravo barges solve hot liquid cargo problem 


Shipping sulphur in liquid form re- 
duces both handling and storage 
costs. However, to remain liquid 
the cargo must be kept at 260°F. 
Two special Dravo barges, re- 
cently delivered to Texas Molten 
Sulphur Transport, Inc., of 
Houston, are transporting this hot 
cargo from the Beaumont, Texas, 
plant of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. to 
St. Louis, a distance of 1204 miles. 
Each 260-foot barge carries 2500 





tons of liquid sulphur in two heavily 
insulated tanks. Heated oil, circu- 
lating through tubes in the tanks, 
keeps the sulphur at the proper 
temperature. 

Operators and users of barges, 
towBoats and other floating equip- 
ment have purchased more than 
3700 units produced in Dravo’s two 
shipyards since 1915. For informa- 
tion or. literature, write DRAVO 
CORP., PITTSBURGH 25, PENNA. 


DRAVO 
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. oe sub-structures - cab conditioners - docks & unloaders - dredging - fabricated piping 








mee a + gantry & intry & floating cranes « gas & oil pumping stations - locks and dams - ore & coal bridges - process equipment - <8 ee rn intokes 





river sand and grovel «- sintering plants - ; 


slopes, shafts, tunnels 
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space heaters - steel grating - towboots, barges, river transportation 











Easy seeing and uniform illumination lead to less spoilage and increased production. 
In this important field, Graybar, with offices and warehouses in over 130 principal 


cities, can give you or your electrical contractor experienced help. 


Your best source of 





...iS Graybar 


Whenever you are confronted with the need for better lighting in 
any plant, office or warehouse area there is a sound first step to take. 
Call in a Graybar Lighting specialist. He will give you or your elec- 
trical contractor an impartial recommendation for the best lighting 
system to meet your needs. He can do this because Graybar carries 
the most complete selection of the latest lighting units and G-E lamps 
available from any one source. 

The Wakefield ““Magic Ceiling” illustrated above, is an example. If 
you are located in the U. S. or its possessions and would like our new 
illustrated bulletin on the “Magic Ceiling” write us for your free copy 
of “New Interiors for Old.”—available, also, is an outstanding bul- 
letin, “20 Industrial Lighting Solutions.” 


Through any one of its over 130 locations in the United States, Graybar is 
ready to give you or your electrical contractor experienced help with any 
lighting problem. Complete catalog and quotation information await your 
inquiry — on over 100,000 electrical items for power control, ventilation, 
electronics, communications and ventilation — as well as lighting. 724 


» GraybaR ~~ 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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accurate to a degree never approached in 
aircraft. 

e The accessory power supply, 
needed to power the propulsion and 
guidance systems. This must be ultra 
light and reliable. 

e The re-entry vehicle, containing 
the payload, incorporated in the nose 
cone of the missile. Since the payload 
is a nuclear or thermonuclear bomb, 
the nose cone must include a fusing sys- 
tem that is complex, reliable, and safe. 

Each of these major systems is made 
up of further subsystems, .omponents, 
and parts. Convair Astronautics gets 
the nose cone, the propulsion unit, and 
the various electronic packages from 
subcontractors as major sub-assemblies. 
¢ Test Without End—Because a mis 
sile is a one-shot weapon like an artil 
lery shell, it must function, and func- 
tion perfectly, every time. To insure 
that every Atlas will fire properly, Con- 
vair Astronautics is dotted with test 
equipment you'll seldom see elsewhere. 
There are huge environmental test 
chambers; random noise generators ca- 
pable of mimicking the deadly noise 
levels of rocket engines; hot boxes, cold 
boxes, and fungus rooms; special X-ray 
equipment, thickness gauges, and sur- 
face finish inspection devices, all scat- 
tered throughout the plant. 

Underneath each Atlas assemblv 

dock, for example, there is a row of 
test equipment 6 ft. to 8 ft. high that 
spread across 30 ft. of floor space. 
e All at One Time—On first impres- 
sion, men on the floor where the big 
Atlas bodies are made don’t seem to 
have much to do. But that’s deceptive. 
With so much checking and testing, 
parts can’t be assembled very fast. And 
not a few of the men on the manufac- 
turing floor are engineers—to follow 
through on engineering changes, spot 
ting a way to shave an ounce here or 
add a bit of reliability there by a de- 
sign change. 

Like other major missiles, the Atlas 
is built under the concept of “concur- 


rency.” That means the Air Force dis- | 


carded its traditional “fly before you 
buy” policy, took the expensive and— 
from a production man’s standpoint— 
ineficient course of combining, all at 
the same time, planning, programing, 
and procuring the research, develop- 
ment, testing, production, manpower 
training, and base construction. 

To have so many engineers diddling 
with the production line is a produc- 
tion man’s nightmare. But under the 
old policy, the time between concept 
and production of a modern aircraft 
had stretched out as long as 10 years. 
Atlas is in production and ready to go 
operational only five years after the 
crash program started (though halting 
steps had begun back in 1946). It was 
only when U.S. radar in Turkey picked 
up the first long-range, Russian rocket 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE ECONOMIES 
OF A ONCE-WASTED FUEL 


Many companies that use fork-lift 
trucks are now saving thousands of 
lollars per year using liquid propane— 
i fuel_the petroleum industry once 
onsidered a waste product. Farmers 
vho have used it for heating or cook- 
ing purposes are now using it to 
power their tractors. Highway truck 
operators have also taken to this re- 
markable fuel in large numbers. 
Propane gas, a by-product of petro- 
leum or of natural gas, turns to 
liquid under pressure. Released from 
pressure, for use as a fuel, it reverts 
to its natural, dry, gaseous state. 
Liquid propane not only costs 
somewhat less than most other 
vehicle fuels, but because it enters 
the combustion chamber “dry”’, in- 
stead of as a vapor, it leaves very 
little carbon or lead deposit. Users 
report up to twice the number of 


A thousand products 


hours between major engine over- 
hauls; three to four times longer oil 
life; cleaner spark plugs; quieter 
operation with fewer tune ups; no 
objectionable exhaust fumes; and 
phenomenal savings in fuel costs. 
Bendix’ Zenith® Carburetor Divi- 
sion makes special carburetors for the 
use of liquid propane gas in materials- 
handling trucks, engine-driven 
industrial cleaners, farm tractors, off- 
the-road vehicles, and other combus- 
tion engines. It not only sells these 
LP gas carburetion systems to vehicle 
makers but offers conversion units to 
present users of gasoline-powered 
trucks and industrial engines. 
Wherever fuel flows Bendix® is a 
leading contributor of complete sys- 
tems and components. In addition to 
Zenith our Stromberg® carburetors 
are an important name in the pas- 








Zenith carburetion systems are standard equip- 
ment on Massey-Ferguson LP gas tractors. 
senger car field’ In aviation Bendix 
carburetors and fuel injection sys- 
tems are widely used on piston engine 
planes while Bendix fuel controls are 
used on many of the latest jet and 
prop-jet passenger airliners and mili- 

tary jet aircraft. 

For more information about LP 
gas applications, write Zenith Car- 
buretor Division, 696 Hart Avenue, 
Detroit 14, Michigan. 
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Just type a stencil..¢ 


MAIN Way Dri 
US comp, 
423 sPring Ave. a 


NEW York wy. y 


Fastest, easiest way to address 
your multiple carton shipments 


Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling” replaces labels and 
stencils boards. It’s fast, neat and systematic 


Want a quick, easy way to address 
shipping cartons? Then try this new 
Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling” system 
—means no more stencilboards, rub- 
ber stamps or label typing. 


Shipping cartons, pre-printed with 
“Ship-To” label frames, are address- 
ed by simply printing the custom- 
er’s name and address within the 
frames with a Web-O-Print hand 
duplicator. It prints from a stencil 
that you can type or handwrite. 
Just a “touch” on the carton leaves 
a clear, sharp, permanent print. 


With a smooth, one-hand motion 40 
to 50 cartons can be addressed in a 
minute. After the shipment is ad- 
dressed the stencil is thrown away, 
saving filing time and space. 


Weber stencils can be prepared as 
part of your order-invoice writing 
procedure to save time and elimi- 
nate shipping errors. They can be 
cut as a by-product of forms typing 
on manual or electric typewriters, 
automatic accounting machines and 
other modern office equipment. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS SAVINGS STORY! 
Write today for new booklet—How to Save Time 
and Money with “Assembly Line’ Shipment Addressing. 





| Weber | 


MARKING SYSTEMS 





Div. of Weber 
Addressing Machine Co., Inc. 
Weber Industrial Park 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Weber Marking Systems | 
| 

Mount Prospect, Ilinois | 
| 


Sales and Service in all prin- 
cipal cities. 
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Company 
Individual_ 
Position 


Address 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 
Div. of Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc. 
Weber Industrial Park, Mount Prospect, Illinois 


Dept. 15 


Send me your bulletin on “Assembly Line’ methods. 








shots in 1953 that the Pentagon pushed 
the accelerator all the way down. 

Che jump from that beginning to the 
point where a 4-ton rocket can now be 
put in orbit around the earth, or made 
to hit a target more than 6,000 miles 
away, has required not only an immense 
production effort but basic scientific 
advances in guidance, propulsion, and 
use of materials. 

Surprisingly, not many new materials 
are used—but ‘‘old’’ ones are used in 
new ways. Metal parts are designed up 
to the maximum strength of their ma- 
terials—something never done in_air- 
craft. There, the super-high-strength 
4340 steel (a nickel-chromium-molyb- 
denum steel) is used at strength levels 
up to 180,000 psi.—but in missiles it 
goes to 280,000 psi. Welding is a ma- 
jor method of joining because it saves 
weight 
e¢ Teamwork—Missile-making not only 
has meant simultaneous advances in 
all these fields, but the combined effort 
of a number of industries. Missiles are 
still too new to have created an in 
dustry of their own. Because they are 
such a complex cross between close tol- 
erance metalworking, advanced elec- 
tronics, combustion engineering, and 
hypersonic aerodynamics, there may 
never be a separate missile industry. 

Most experts believe team manage 
ment of missile projects will continue 
¢ Still More Engineering—l'ew knowl- 
edgeable men in missiles expect the 
high proportion of engineering to pro- 
duction work to change much, at least 
for ICBMs. The Atlas one-to-one ratio 
for engineering and production man- 
power compares to a ratio of 7 ww] 
for the combined aircraft-missile in- 
dustry 

You might argue that when Atlas is 
completely developed it will need less 
engineering effort. But the most gen- 
erous Air Force estimates see no more 
than a 3-to-1 production to engineering 
ratio at any time. 

According to C. W. La Pierre, vice- 
president of General Electric and head 
of its Electronic, Atomic, and Defense 
Systems Group, the engineering con 
tent of components destined for mis- 
siles is more than double that of con- 
ventional aircraft and defense produc- 
tion items. 

The next generation of missiles—with 
lighter, stronger structures, higher pay- 
loads, longer ranges—will call for even 
more engineering content. Fabricators 
will have to work new materials. Engi- 
neers wil! have to calculate the complex 
relationship of these materials. ‘Tool- 
makers will be asked to make tooling 
on a prototype basis, to be altered and 
rebuilt by the missile maker’s own en- 
gineets. Today's tools and dies will be 
discarded—the handwork and _ brain- 
work is apparently the only constant in 
making ultimate weapons. END 
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TASTE IS A MAJOR DESIGN SPECIFICATION 


MORE THAN MEETS THE LIP is 
inherent in the refreshingly new line of Cups 
by Hudson. 

From tree to pulp to paper to you, Hudson 
services corporate needs in many places. New, 
modern cup and container manufacturing facili- 
ties provide industry with cups that “Keep Flavor 
In — Paper Taste Out’, a result of Hudson’s 
double plastic coating process. 

Here is a strong, new resource for the cup 
buyer, enlarging his opportunities. For the 
Hudson line includes every size and type in pop- 
ular demand . . . “Hots”, “Colds”, “Handles”, 
“Pleateds”, “Cones” ...in super whites and 
Structurally better designs. 


BLUE RIBBON TAPE * ORANGE CORE TAPE * FASTWELD REINFORCED TAPE * 











Look to versatile Hudson for cups and 
other paper needs: quality gummed sealins 
— Blue Ribbon, Orange Core and Fastweld R 
inforced — “Man O’ War” Kraft wrapping | 
and a wide range of grocery bags, sack 
variety bags. 

Why not talk with the Hudson career man 
distributor close by, or write us for inform 
Address Dept. B-3, HUDSON PULP & PAPER ¢ 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ 


i. HUDSON 


industrial Products Division 


MAN O’WAR KRAFT * BAGS & SACKS * CUPS & CONTAINERS 
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OSWEGO, N.Y. 


Key port on the Great Lakes with low-cost a. 





water transportation, plentiful power and labor. 
And a Marine Midland bank knows this area. 


Industry moving to Oswego will find 
unusual advantages and opportunity 
for growth. Because of its strategic lo- 
cation as the most easterly Great Lakes 
port, Oswego offers the advantage of 
low-cost water transportation to major 
markets and distribution points. 

And soon. with the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Oswego will become 
a world seaport. Products can also be 
rapidly shipped to market by Oswego’s 
two rail lines and by truck on the 
nearby New York State Thruway and 
the Empire Stateway. 


Industry can also benefit from 
Oswego’s abundant water, a newly 
expanded 390,000-kilowatt power plant 
and friendly, cooperative relations 
with a skilled labor force. 

In this high growth potential area, 
there is almost unlimited room for ex- 
pansion, with choice waterfront plant 
sites available. If you would like further 
facts for your long-range plans, write 
Earl D. Brown, Vice President of the 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Central New York in Oswego, for 
firsthand information. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Growing with the State of New York 
through 167 offices in 91 communities 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. is lightweight, easy to erect. It’sa... 


Multi-Use Dome 


\ lightweight and inexpensive build- 
ing based on geodesic principles now 1s 
available for the consumer—to shelter 
his boat or garden tools, for use as a 
summer cabin or workshop. Assembled 
from 38 prefab frames covered with 
plywood faced with plastic, the dome 
can be bolted together by three men in 
about six hours (pictures). The struc- 
tures are being turned out by Pease 
Woodwork Co., a prefab company of 
Hamilton, Ohio 

The model now available has a di- 
ameter of 26 ft., a height of 13 ft. at 
the center, and 485 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Other larger models also are under de- 
velopment. Because of its Geodesic 
design, the panels themselves support 
the structure, eliminating the need for 
interior partitions, beams, or support 
columns. The dome is designed to be 
bolted to a concrete slab, or to concrete 
pillars if a wooden platform or dirt 
floor is desired. 

The dome’s simple construction will 
make it easy to install wiring, heating, 
and partitioning, making the structure 
just as usable for office or living space 
as for storage. 





Price of the Pease Dome is $596. This 
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Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + 








In a single, low-profile Butler building 


Think of it! Forty thousand square feet of floor 
area without a single interior column to interfere 
with freight movement. Dock space for 98 trailers. 
It’s the Overnight Transportation Company's new 
terminal in Atlanta, Georgia—biggest in the South. 

The low-profile Butler building used for this ter- 
minal offered many advantages over ordinary 
building methods that enabled Overnight to build 
well . . . and at low cost! 

Butler frames span the entire width of the ter- 
minal. And because they, rather than the sidewalls, 
carry the weight of the building, it was possible to 
install solid rows of doors on three sides without 


using costly, space-consuming supporting columns 
or partitions. 

There was no expensive custom engineering be- 
cause Butler buildings are pre-engineered. Preci- 
sion mass-produced Butler components are easily, 
quickly assembled—save weeks (even months) of 
construction time and cost. The completed termi- 
nal is fire-safe and can be easily and economically 
expanded in the future. 


For further information, contact your Butler Builder. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory un- 
der “Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings.’ Or write us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


M4, PRODWe™ 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 








In Mass Production 
Since 1832 


Continental's 
Know-How 


can help you... 


<g> 


INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 


Conctticeretal 
Gin Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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does not include the various tvpes of 
entrance doors and panels, the fixed 
windows, or the ventilators. 


Shuttleless Loom 


A pair of flexible steel 
tapes substitutes for the con- 
ventional wooden shuttle in 
this faster way to weave. 


When the Indians of the U.S. South- 
west weave a blanket, they push the yarn 
by hand back and forth across the loom. 
In the nation’s textile mills, this job is 
done instead by the mechanical wooden 
shuttles that tote yarn across the length- 
wise threads of fabric more than 100 
times a minute. Now one maker of mill 
machinery, Draper Corp. of Hopedale, 
Mass., has devised a loom that does 
without the shuttle altogether and still 
weaves with more speed, efficiency, and 
quietness. 

The Draper Shuttleless Loom was de- 
veloped because shuttles wear out and 
take a lot of time to keep in proper 
operation. For the darting shuttle, 
Draper substitutes two flexible steel 
tapes, each mounted on a large reel at 
opposite sides of the loom. There’s a 
special yarn-catching hook on the end 
of each tape. The tapes unwind from 
the reel—at 200 to 250 times a minute, 
depending on the type of weave—and 
after one tape thrusts the varn halfway 
across the material being woven, the 
other picks it up and pulls it on 
through. 

One of the secrets of the new loom 
is a special metering device that al- 
ways supplies just the night amount of 
yarn. 
© Already at Work—More than 100 of 
the new Draper looms are operating 
in various mills of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Draper will not release any details of 
their performance yet, on the ground 
that, for one thing, the looms have not 
been fully tested with all kinds of ma- 
terials and weaves. But the company 
does claim the new model will out- 
produce standard looms, with more ease 
of operation and maintenance and less 
noise. So far, it has been successful 
with materials ranging from print cloths 
to denims, corduroys, and flannels. 

In concept, Draper’s new loom is in 
many ways similar to the shuttleless 
loom developed a few years ago for 
woolen mills by Cleveland’s Warner & 
Swasey Co. This loom’s advantages 
were partly offset by its mechanical 
complexity and price. As a result, its 
impact on the woolen industry has been 
somewhat less than originally expected. 
However, Draper's shuttleless loom 
should fare better, because cotton yarn 
is not so tough as wool. enp 





To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


A4DDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No, 
Classified Ad Div. of this publication 
Send to office nearest you 
VEW YORK 36: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11 20 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 68 Post St 








POSITIONS VACANT 


Export Manager wanted by active and well 
known New York exporters to establish new 


department for aviation parts electronics 
generators, pumps, oil drilling, construction 
equipment, and other technical lines. Only 


experienced go-getters, possibly with pur- 
chasing connections, should apply Lifetime 
opportunity Basic salary plus profit share 
P-9662, Business Week 


Consultant will solve management problems, 
operate business to increase profits, sales. 
Lease-purchase or sale arranged P-9651 
Business Week. Class. Adv. Div., 68 Post St., 
San Francisco. 4, Calif 


POSITION WANTED 


C.P.A., assistant to leading businessman. Ex- 
perienced financial planning, trusts, estates 
Desires position assistant to individual o1 
firm. PW-9659, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


increase a Prestige Through Authorship! 
Exciting, profitable things can happen to the 
man or a extn whose book is published un- 
der our plan For free brochures, write Sy 
Weiss, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave.,N.Y.16. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The Truth—If you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
‘“‘What Is A Royalty’’ for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2 
Colorado. 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owne 1. Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst ear BW-7, Los 


> 


Angeles 27, Calif 


European Markets—-Large Sritieh company of 
Precision Engineers having several manufac- 
turing subsidiaries in Europe and elsewhere 
and a world-wide selling organization would 
be interested to hear from American concerns 
interested in granting manufacturing licenses 
for the purpose of ensuring optimum exploita- 
tion of European and other markets. The ad- 
vertisers are experienced in such arrange- 
ments, having already launched well-known 
American power transmission equipment. In- 
quiries which will be treated in the strictest 
confidence, should be addressed to: John P. 
Gorman, Attorney-at-Law, 21 East i0thb St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Smali Business Wanted — Anywhere. Pa 
$10M to $250M cash. Confidential. Prefer 
management stay. Write Box 476 Leesburg, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


Motors, Generaters, Switch Gear, Trans- 
formers—New & Rebuilt. Electric Equipment 
Co., Irving S. Norry, Call Collect GL 3-6783. 
Box 51B, Rochester 1, N. Y. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sales & Leaseback, Present Fi- 
nancing Consolidated and increased. Pay- 
ments Reduced. Receivable Discounting. 
Re-Discounting and Installment Financing. 
Long-Term Subordinated Note and Debenture 
Financing. New Ventures Financed. Promo- 
tional financing. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field 
Co., 60 E. 42nd St., N.‘¥., 17 . Zs Wa 


7-7395. 
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CELANESE CORP. OF pau 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO.... 
Agency—Robert Conahay, Inc. 


Weber, Geiger & Kalat, Inc. 








BUTLER MPS. GO. ..n.cccccccccccsccsccess 
Agency—Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, a 


PUR Ey ep oka bon nnins swevcnccvccsce 
Agency— 


GARDNER-DENVER CO. ........-..ccceeees 
Agency—The Buchen Co, 


pT 8 Fo Fe Reerrreeeere ~= 
R.A J. McMahon, Ine. 
AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE CO. ..........---.- 35 
Agency—Compton Adv., 
AMERICAN STEEL WAREHOUSE ASSN..... 82 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH . 
Agency—-N. W, Ayer & Son, Inc. rt 
ANSWER AMERICA, INC. . Suiglasiaeen 90 
Agency—Nemer Adv. Agency, Ine. 
ARABOL MFG. CO. ........ salon nae 49 
Agency—R. T. O'Connell Co. 
Auvomere & pipemary pty. 
MERICAN CHAIN & CABLE .. . 74 
ee . -~h, Meyer & Pan Ine. 
BELL HELICOPTER CORP. 50 
Agency—Rogers & Smith 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP. oo fi? 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, “Ine. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. . 91 
Agency—Jones, Brakeley & Rockwell, Inc. 
BODINE ELECTRIC CO. . banecmengs@ 114 
Agency—The Fensholt Adv. Agency, Inc 
BUFFALO FORGE CO. .........-.--eeeeneee 85 
Agency—Melvin F. Hall Adv. Agency, Inc 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 94 


Agency—aAubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc. 
CLUES (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) ...... 122 
Connemara RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., 

Agency—E. M. Freystadt Assoc, Inc. 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP.. 79 

Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. ........ 59 

Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 

CONTINENTAL GIN CO. ............ 122 

Agency—Sparrow Adv. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. ..........76-77 

Agency—The Hopkins Agency 
COTTON FIBER PAPER MFRS. .......... 93 

Agency—J, M. Mathes, Inc. 

CUSHMAN MOTORS WORKS ...............- 92 

Agency—. . Swanson & Assoc., Ino. 
ke errr 114 

Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
ee SHED. veveredbeaRhbencesececscccccce 15 

Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

E. A. DUPONT DE _ memeyes ST 71 
gency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
EUCLID DIV., GENERAL MOTORS CORP... 39 

Agency—Richard T. Brandt, Ino. 

FASSON PRODUCTS ..........--cccseeeeeees 44 

Agency—Carr Liggett Adv., 

FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. ................. 6 

Agency—Johnson, Read & Co., Inc. 
ee ' RATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW s 

Pee eee eseseseseseseecreccscesseces ! 

Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
CE eek id ctivnsceccseccces 68-69 

Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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canes MOTORS CORP. (DETROIT 
DIESEL ENGINE Div.) , . -22-23 
Agency—Kudner Agency, ® 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO..... 56 
Agency—Ruder & Finn Assoc 
GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. -. 114 


Agency—Strauchen & McKim 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CHEMICAL CO.4th Cover 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


te tH | eg | ¢ RUBBER CO., INC. 
HEMICAL DIV.) .......--- 2nd Cover 
Rh Kudner Agency, Inc. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. .. . 116 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co 

GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP.... 108-109 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co 

HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC... 97 
Agency—Doremus & Co., Inc 

HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. . oe avovencie 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 

HOOKER CHEMICAL CORP. . 110 
Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc 

HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP 119 
Agencly—Wilbur & Ciangio 

HYDROWAY SCALES, INC, ...............-- 98 
Agency—Sales & Merc! handising Counsellors 


INT'L penne & AIR CONDITIONING- 
EXPOSITION ............. sadeeéwecewe 96 
Agencv—O. r ay & Co., Inc 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL DEV. AUTHORITY.... 92 
Agency—The Caples Co. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. an ae 
Agency—Henry A. Loudon Adyv., Inc 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP......... 43 


Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 


KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO., INC... 65 
Agency—Poorman, Butler & Assoc., Inc. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO....... noo 
Agency—Thomson Adv., Inc 

KNOWLTON BROS., INC. ... Saeecveces: EO 
Agency—Barlow Adv., Inc. 

LONDON RECORDS, INC............-...6-4.082 
Agency—Manhattan Adv., Inc. 

MARINE MIDLAND CORP. .............+... 120 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

MEILINK STEEL SAFE...............0-0005 98 


Agency—Blaco Ady. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 46 
Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauf? & Ryan, Inc. 


COU. Ge ivertncnc dsc cevesccescccccece 13 
Agency—Schwab & Beatty, Inc. 
new papanrens DIV. GENERAL MOTORS - 


Agency—D. P. Brother & Co. 


N. Y. STATE DEPT. OF acces pesocee 48 
Agency—Kelly, Nason, Inc. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD ............. 0.00000 58 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


5b00bnbSenbte senceccessoccscccceecs 61 

Ageney—Compton™ ‘Adv. ° 

PHOTOSTAT CORP. 2.0.0... .ccsecccccccveess 60 
Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. ................ 52-53 
Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 

POWER CAR GBy 2 0c ccccccccccccccccccccccce 90 
Agency—John Barteau 

J. F. PRITCHARD @ CO. ............--00000, 


40 
Agency—Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc. 


PUERTO Hy INDUSTRIAL 
EEE © 606 in0006sce0ccecsecoes 64 
A, Benson & Mather, Inc. 


RECOROAE CORP., (SUB, OF penedeipeess 
KODAK 86- 


Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co.” 
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REULAND ELECTRIC CO. . .. 100 
Agency—Van der Boom Hunt McNaughton, Inc 


ROURA IRON WORKS 90 
Agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
Inc 


ROYAL McBEE CORP. , ~ 10 
Agency—C. J. LaRoche & Co., Ine. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC......... 18 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 


ks ee -++-8-9 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 


SHERATON CORP. OF AMERICA... 3rd Cover 
Agency—Ratten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. , ‘ 67 
Agency—Henry A. Loudon Adv., Inc 


Ss . F ROUSE RISR. INC. 8i 
Agency— M. Basford Co. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO., INC.... 62-63 
Agency—Compton Ady., Inc 


SQUARE D CO. rus pes 14-15 
Agency—Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS INC. 101 
Agency—Don L. Baxter, Inc. 


THOMPSON RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE, INC. .... 47 
Agency—The McCarty Co 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. ........40000.107 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc, 


UNDERWOOD CORP. .. os e0eeroeccocs 24 
Agency—William Esty Co., Inc. 

VOSS PU OD. ..0.0.6005.000.00000 eeccesone 70 
Agency—Wesley Day & Co 

VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO......... 3 
Agency—Cargi!l, Wilson & Acree, Ing 

De TR, Te MO ess en sss cccccccenseces 5 
Agency—RBatten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 

Inc. 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO., INC..1/8 
Agency—Waldie & Briggs, Inc. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. ......cecceeeccens 12 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc. 


WESTINGHOUSE a eerere CORP. (AIR 


CONDITIONING DIV.) ..........se008 coo 81 
Agency—Fuller & smith & Ross, Inc, 
WHITING CORP. .. ssseceecccccccocs 22 


Agency—Waldle & Briggs, “ine.” 
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THE TREND 





Steel Maintains Its Leadership 


At a time when Russia again has captured world 
attention with its Lunik, it is worth noting that the 
U.S. still shows its heels to the U.S.S.R. in at least 
one important, if less glamorous, race. That is in 
steel, the world’s most basic industrial material. 

Not only are we continuing to outdistance Russia 
in steel production but also, and more importantly, 
in our capacity to produce the metal. 

On Jan. 1 this year, ingot capacity advanced 
nearly 5% to an astonishing total of 147.6-million 
tons. In 1955, our peak output year, we produced 
117-million tons. The U.S. can now produce more 
steel, operating at 80% of capacity, than the com- 
bined output of the next three highest producers— 
Russia, Western Germany, and United Kingdom— 
in any single year. So, we have a considerable mar- 
gin of world leadership even at top production 
rates. 

The steelmakers of this country fought the battle 
of undercapacity all through World War II and 
most of the first postwar decade. Gradually, they 
lengthened and strengthened their expansion pro- 
grams until they now have provided a decent margin 
over actual and foreseeable demand. 

Contrast our present position on steel with that 
of Russia. It uses every ton it can produce to meet 
its heavy military and basic civilian needs. But even 
when every steelmaking furnace was pushed to 
capacity, the Reds claimed they turned out only 
55-million tons last year. 

It is true that the new Khrushchev goal calls for 
an increase in capacity to 86-million to 91-million 
tons in the next seven years. But when that level 
is reached, the U.S. capacity total will be much 
larger than it is today. That is what we can con- 
fidently expect from our nation’s steel company 
managers, who also outdo their Russian counter- 
parts by making steel—and profits at the same time. 


Report on Social Security 


The U. S. Social Security system, with $23-billion 
in reserves, is the biggest financial trusteeship in 
history. This year it will collect funds from 75- 
million workers, pay out $10-billion in benefits to 
124%-million people. So important a trusteeship 
deserves far closer scrutiny than it usually gets. 

That’s why Congress, last year, called for the 
establishment of an Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing to examine the system carefully. 
It’s reassuring to learn that this 13-man Council has 
found this insurance program “sound, practical, and 
appropriate.” The Council went on to conclude that 
“the contribution schedule now in the law makes 
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adequate provision for meeting both short-range and 
long-range costs.” 

Yet the Council found one thing about the opera- 
tion of the system that it didn’t like—the low rate 
of interest that the trust funds were earning, and 
the disparity between what the Secretary of the 
Treasury pays to borrow funds from the general 
public and what he pays for the use of the Social 
Security trust funds. 


Conflict of Interest 


Here’s the way the system’s financing works. The 
Internal Revenue Service collects social security 
taxes from workers, employers, and the self-em- 
ployed. These funds are held separate from the 
general revenues of the federal government; they 
are supervised by a Board of Trustees, of which the 
Secretary is the Managing Trustee. In this capacity, 
the Secretary invests these funds, according to law, 
either in regular government bonds or in special 
obligations issued to the Managing Trustee by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, of course, must pay 
interest for the funds he has borrowed from him- 
self. A shrewd observer, versed in the laws of 
trusteeships, might suspect a certain conflict of in- 
terest here. 

How has the Secretary resolved this seeming 
conflict? In fact, he has borrowed about $19-billion 
from the trust funds at an interest rate slightly over 
22% through issuing special obligations. This rep- 
resents no mean saving to the Treasury at a time, as 
now, when regular government bonds are yielding 
about 334%. But it might well occur to some to com- 
plain bitterly that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
short-changing the Social Security fund, slighting 
his trusteeship role, gypping his “captive investor.” 
Years ago, when government bonds were yielding 
less than the Treasury was paying to the Social 
Security funds on special obligations, the charge 
was reversed: The Treasury was damned for sub- 
sidizing Social Security out of general tax revenues. 

Now the Advisory Council proposes that Congress 
resolve this by requiring that the Treasury, when it 
borrows from the trust funds through special obli- 
gations, pay an interest rate “as nearly as possible 
equal to the rate being realized by investors who 
purchase long-term government securities in the 
open market” at the time the special obligations are 
issued. 

This is a sensible proposal. It would reduce the 
“conflict of interest” position of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and put the operation of the world’s big- 
gest trusteeship on a more businesslike basis, com- 
parable to private insurance companies. 
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THE NEW NAME IN CLEVELAND S 


the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 

by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


EAST 
WEW YORK 


BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
ATLANTIC CITY 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
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SYRACUSE 
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MIDWEST 
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DETROM 
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AKRON 
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Sioux city lowa 
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SIOUX FALLS S.0 
CEDAR RAPIDS lowa 


Sherat 


SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 


Sherat Hot 
The Watte 
DALLAS 


Sheraton-Da 


(opens early 
a age AUSTIN 

Sheraton-Terra 

Motor Hot 

mons, A Alsbome 

he Batt 

WEST COAST 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Sheraton-P 

Los ANGELES 


Sherat We 


Now its the =. 


PORTLAND, Oregon 


SHERATON-CLEVELAND t HOTEL fete 





MONTREAL 
. Sheraton-Mt. Roya 
THE CITY'S BEST-KNOWN HOTEL now wears next to Union Passenger Terminal, is being re- oo was 
a proud new name and soon will boast a bright painted, refurnished, and completely air-condi- Kine Edward 
new look. The Sheraton-Cleveland, ideally located _ tioned. Stay here on your next Cleveland trip. Sheraton B pus . 


HAMILTON, Ont. 


Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York St ck Exchange Sherat 
ge. leraton-U 





Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical :» materia: 


The seals shown here, made by B. F. Goodrich Canada Limited, are 
being placed in position on locks of the St. Lawrence Seaway, a portion 
of 40 miles of Geon seals for various Seaway projects. 


Miles of Geon 


seal the 
Seaway 


N the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence 

Seaway project, a new type of structural 
seal extruded from Geon polyvinyl material is 
giving extra-long life to concrete locks, dams, 
retaining walls, power developments. 


Wherever concrete walls are built, small 
gaps must be left between adjoining sections 
to permit expansion and contraction. To make 
these joints permanently watertight, seals made 
from Geon are inserted between sections be- 
fore the concrete is poured. 


Why Geon was chosen—These seals have the 
spring and flexibility to keep joints watertight 
through years of expansion and contraction, 
at temperatures from 40 below zero to 100 
above. Geon can make products impervious 
to water and weathering; based on independ- 
ent tests, these Geon seals will have a service 
life several times that of conventional materials. 


How we can help you— Versatile Geon poly- 
vinyl materials make flexible seals, rigia 
moldings, chemically resistant coatings and 
hundreds of other products. Our technical 
specialists can help you select a material to 
develop or improve your products. For infor- 
mation write Dept. LA-1, B.F.Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


\B.EGoodrich ) GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex 
as y) 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 











